
hiking and climbing boots had been 
available to Hannibal, he wouldn't 
have needed all those elephants! 

To a company just starting out in 
business, an initial order for 90,000 
pairs of Munari boots was hard to 
turn down, we needed the money!, 
but let's face it, in 21 9 B.C. we just 
weren't ready. Before putting our boots 
on the market we had to be sure that 
they were all that a hiking and climbing 
boot should be, and in fact it took us 
until 1925 (A.D.) before we were truly 
satisfied. Since then, counties thou- 
sands of hikers and mountain climbers 
have been more than satisfied with 
the superb combination of materials 
and craftsmanship that have made 
the name Munari famous up and down 
the world. 



Looking back, we are glad that we 
didn't release our boots sooner, and 
now that Hannibal's real reason for 
wanting to cross the Alps into Italy is 
so obvious, V will get you X that we 
would have been thrown to the lions 
if all those Carthaginians had ar- 
rived wearing our own boots! Still, it 
would have been a wonderful testi- 
monial for us at the time and we some- 
times wonder if Hannibal would have 
been so hostile toward Italy if we could 
have let him have his shipment of 
Munari boots. Our teething troubles 
are over now of course and we are 
glad to be able to supply the demand 
for Munari boots in the United States 



or to any other friendly power (on the 
understanding that they will be used 
for peaceful purposes only). 



M, B. means Munari Boots and also 
Molto Bene! in Italian that says a lot. 

Munari Boots 

Distributed in the United States & Canada by 
Norstar Ski Corp. Ltd. 

U.S.A. - Londonderry, New Hampshire 

Canada - 9950 Parkway Blvd. Montreal, P.Q. 
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Our tents are pupping up all over! 



Mountain Products tents are becoming so popular these days that 
our salesmen lead a dogs life just keeping up with the orders. Our Pocket 
Tent featured here is an excellent example of why Mountain Products 
has the reputation it does ... for making the finest outdoor equipment 
in the industry. 

Every seam in our tents is double-needle sewn for strength, and all 
stress points are reinforced with nylon ribbon. Pull-out and stake-out tabs 
are almost indestructible. 

The Pocket Tent features a catenary cut ridge line, waterproof ripstop 
nylon floor and sidewalls, along with a zippered mosquito netting in front 
and a zippered rear window vent. 

Like all fine Mountain Products tents, it comes complete with poles, 
pegs, guy lines, line tighteners, and stuff sack. The Pocket Tent weighs in 
at a featherweight 3 lbs. 11 oz. Optional rain fly available. Look for it at 
your nearest M.P.C. dealer. Write for free catalog. 




Mountain Products^%Corporation 

123 South Wenatchee Ave . Wenatchee. Wa. 98801 
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, ■•ORDER TODAY! Money Back Guarantee! — - ^ « — ORDER TODAY! Money Back Guarantee! 




DOWN. VEST 



excellent insulation with absolute amn laaum weight- used 
Alone orccwvbined with shell. parka. the vest lends itself 
toa variety of conditions nylom 'zip?**. cux<jre and hand - 
waravbr pockets, vest cut 9 lon&fir in back amp has d0wn-f1ub> 

' filled with prima ' 



OUM J"HIGH F*ffRlC|S2.ZoZ.TAFFETANyL©N 
POCK DOWN. 

AVERA&C WEIGHT: HOZ. 
flZST XS, SVM, MED, IG; XL 



AVERAGE FILL. STaz. 
TWICE: ZtSB 



Enclosed is my check or money order for $_ 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY 



I clas s-.) 

S 



- 2010 7th Street, Berkeley, Ca. 94705 



i- ORDER TODAY! Money Baclf^Guarantee! 




TH« BErrERMOUJETRAP 

AW Shucks' youve seen a Similar pack else where' the great 

DIFFERENCE BONG- THAT THIS PACK ACTVAU.V WORKS! THE S6CRETUES 
IMAM IDENTICAL. SUSPENSION AND X- FRAME AS IN OUR BVACKEX AND 
©U1MEX BACKS, OWEJUl FITS ALL EXCEPT yOONGSTERS. THE" FABRIC 
li ll.rn CMPLIIU.OFCOURIE. ADDmoNALLy.ALLTHE ATTACHMENT 
POINTS, ETC., THAT ARE NECESSARY ARE SEWN ON. 

TCT7M- WlUm^ ITfcL OUEIC IN TOTAL WEIGHT if OZ 

PRICE r+ oo 

Enclosed is my check or money order for $ 

NAME 



ADDRESS 
CITY 



L 

2 
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2010 7th St., Berkeley, Ca. 94710 




MOUNTA4N BARKA 
OUR VERSION OF THE C4ASSIC MDUWTAINEERIN& PARKA. USING OUHlr-V 
FABRIC IN TWO FULL LAyERS, THIS |STHSA*DST EFFECT! VEMOUNTAINEERl MS- 
PAR KA MADE. IT HAS A FULL BACK POCKET BREAST POCKET AND SIDE POLD- 
CVER REAR GOSSEETTSD CARGO POCKETS AND AVAIfTCOftO. THE CLOSURE 
ISTME SAME ^IpyKKWMN CO, LTWO-WAV ZIPPER WITH A J" WAP COVER WITH 
SNAP FASTENERS REACHING UPTO THE NOSE. THE HOOD HAS ADRAW CORD 
CLOSURE. SIZES: XS,*«.A*D,L*: XL. AVERAGE WEl*HT: 5lOI 

Enclosed is my check or money order for $ 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY 

?Xl?! ss "'' ^_ 2010 7th St., Berkeley, Ca. 94710 

• ORDER TODAY! Money Back Guarantee! -■ 




NICKEL. CI&AR 

GdVEN WHERE PRICES HAVE OONE.WE DECIDED TO &O SACK TO SOMETHING 
A LITTLE LESS SOPHISTICATED WITHOUT" SACRIFICING- QUALITY RESULTING^* 
WE'VE WIDENED THE BACHES By TWO I NCMES PUTIN ONLY ONE DRAFT FLAP ANP 

- -•- ' -An this BA^coMes 



A»r»PPER,AN0OENERAU.ySIMPLIFieD-me CONSTRUCTl' 
IN ONE SIZE ONLyANDlS FILLED WITH TWO POUNDS OF PRIME 



. E PRICE INCLUDES A STUFFSACK BUT NO ST°RAC-C SACK. 
CONSTRUCTION: GENEROUS MUMMV SMAPE.NON- DIFFERENTIAL CUT 75UWT 
lAiALLJUBES, ONE DRAFT FLAP 70'»5"yKK COIL. Z-WAy SEPERATIN^ZlPflER. 
HOODED WITH DRAWCORD CLOSURE AVERAGE TOTAL.WEl4+tT eoox 

DWlENSlONS: ?7''LONG;frO"CHRTHATELSOW, JT 'GfRTH AT FOOT LOFT 8" 
F7LUNG- J20Z PR/ME OOOSE DOWN. TEMP RATING IO* FARFNHEIT 



Enclosed is my check or money order for $ 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY 

I SS . ) 



2010 7th St., Berkeley, Ca. 94710 
....... ......... J 
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34 SHINING TRAIL: by Gary Braasch 

In Search of Yosemlte's Glacial Action 

Not all of Yosemite is vertical up. Some of it is vertical down. Here is 
a trip by ten technical climbers down into a little-known and very 
dangerous gorge where the geology is very readable. 



39 



by Dana Francis 



ELDERS OF THE TRIBE: 
Fanny Bullock Workman 

Fanny Workman traded her role as Victorian woman for hiking boots and 
ice axe. Fueled with extraordinary determination, she shed parlor de- 
corum, made 20 first ascents of more than 16,000 feet and mapped 250 
square miles of unexplored terrain. 

42 T O THE TU NE OF ROLAND'S HORN: by Barbara Peters 
Family Hiking in the Pyrenees 

Barbara and Bruce Peters take their children to Spain to hike in the 
Pyrenees. They revivify the medieval legend, The Song of Roland, crossing 
the mountains where Roland and Charlemagne fought the Saracens. 



50 



57 



63 



IRA SPRING: 

America's Foremost Mountain Book Photographer 

This man earns a living combining the best of two worlds — hiking and 
photography. He covers thousands of miles of trail taking photos to 
illustrate guidebooks. What about the crowds the guidebooks create? 
Spring is concerned and offers some interesting solutions. 

PHOTOGRAPHING ALASKAN WILDLIFE 

by John Waldvogel 

Can you safely backpack in the Alaskan wilderness without first mapping 
your route? John Waldvogel followed the random wanderings of Dall 
sheep, velvet-antlered moose and hungry grizzlies. 

THE EQUIPMENT SECTION: 

The Best of the Freeze-Dried Dinners 

An in-depth examination of 174 different dinners by 12 major companies 
with comparative evaluations to help the buyer decide which suits his 
own individual needs. 
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The Nonessential Backpacker 
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Be prepared. Put a Pocket in your packet. 

The little Kodak pocket Instamatic 40 camera is great to have along for those 
unexpected pictures. 

An electronic shutter and CdS electric eye give you automatic exposure control. 
The fast shutter speed can fake acfion-sfopping pictures in bright sunlight. There's a 
sharp 3-elemerrf lens that focuses down to 3 feet for dose-ups. Best of all, our Pocket 
40 gives you big beautiful pictures or brilliant color slides. 

Pocket a Pocket 40 for less than $68. Other Pockets start at less than $23. 

Prices are subject to change without notice. 

Kodat{ pocket Instamatic" cameras. 
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See-Worthy. 

You'll probably never weigh anchor in a 
GERRY tent, but weigh these facts: the 
floor of a GERRY tent is sewn up on the 
tent walls, so there's a baseboard. A "boat" 
effect. No seeping in around the edges. 
The floor stays dry. Every seam is lapped, 
rolled and double-stitched. There's also 
double wall construction for ventilation 
and insulation. The outer walls are ure- 
thane coated, waterproof nylon. A GERRY 
tent breathes, yet seals moisture out. 

So get an incomparable GERRY tent. Then 
pitch it quickly, snub it up tight and sail 
away to a good night's sleep. Write for free 
catalog and list of dealers. 



GERRY 

An Outdoor Sports Company 
5450 North Valley Highway • Dept ABA-94 • Denver. Colorado 80216 
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Dana Francis, a New York 
graphic designer, is a 1972 
graduate of Pratt Institute. 
She grew up in Michigan 
where she had the unique 
experience of plane camp- 
ing with her father, sleep- 
ing under the wing of the 
airplane instead of in a tent. 
Her interest in backpacking 
is a recent one which re- 
sulted from reading some 
of the stories she was de- 
signing while working in 
the art department of back- 
packer. She has hiked in 
the Adirondacks, the Cats- 
kills and most recently in 




Colorado. Her interest in 
the accomplishments of 
women is long-standing. 
Currently she is a designer 
at New York University's 
Department of Creative 
Services. In her free time 
she is writing and illustrat- 
ing a book for children on 
the environment. 

When freelance travel 
writer Barbara Peters 

started skiing in her late 
teens, she became 
"hooked" on mountain air, 
and since that time has 
spent vacations whenever 
possible at higher altitudes. 
While working as a transla- 
tor-interpreter in Paris, she 
married a backpacker- 
climber, Dr. E. Bruce 
Peters, with whom she has 
made backpacking, hiking 
and ski trips to the Rockies, 
Appalachians, Laurentians, 



Swiss and Tyrolean Alps, 
Pyrenees, and the Italian 
Dolomites. Dr. Peters, a 
management consultant, is 




also a lecturer and teacher. 
While serving in the army, 
he attended ski and moun- 
taineering schools of the 
Italian Alpini and French 
Chasseurs Alpins in the 
Mont Blanc and Matterhorn 
areas. Both Peterses speak 
fluent French, Spanish, 
Italian and German. 

Jim Stuart is a native of 
Tacoma, Washington who 
has been a hiker, climber 
and photographer for more 
than 15 years. He worked 
two summers on South 
Cascade Glacier for the 
USGS as field assistant. 
When he failed to climb 
Mount Rainier with a guide 
he joined the Mountain- 
eers, took their basic 
climbing course and later 
taught climbing. He be- 
came interested in techni- 
cal climbing in the early 
sixties and did several new 




routes in the Cascades. His 
background includes col- 



lege geology, longshoring, 
the navy, the Austin Post 
and running the USGS 
photolab in Tacoma. He 
uses almost entirely 35 mm 
and occasionally a view 
camera, doing his own 
projects, which he prefers, 
and photography-related 
jobs: graphics, art direc- 
tion, photo editing and ad- 
vertising layout. For the 
past two years he has 
edited Ascent, the moun- 
taineering journal. His wife 
also backpacks and does 
some climbing. 

John Waldvogel was born 
and raised in New York 
City but has lived some part 
of almost each of his years 
in the Adirondacks. His 
deep respect for nature and 
the wilderness was learned 
from his father, who also 
introduced him to the joys 
of climbing. He has hiked 
and climbed frequently in 
the Northeast, the Tetons, 
California and Alaska. He 
first became interested in 




color photography during a 
trip to the West Indies 
while climbing a mountain 
on the island of Tortola. 
Although he does much of 
his hiking alone, the desire 
to share the grandeur of the 
wilderness with others has 
become a strong incentive 
in his photography. He is 
currently a freelancer in 
wilderness photography 
and is planning a pho- 
tographic study of moun- 
tains in southeast Africa. 



Laura and Guy Waterman 

live on a Vermont home- 
stead where they built the 
buildings themselves. They 
cultivate their garden, chop 
wood and listen to the 
birds, between hiking and 
climbing trips to the White 
Mountains, Adirondacks 
and Shawangunks. Their 
dog is one of the few canine 
conquerors of all New 
Hampshire's 4,000-footers. 
Winter is the Watermans' 
favorite backpacking sea- 
son. They do technical 
climbing with the Appa- 
lachian Mountain Club and 
have made forays to west- 
ern mountains such as the 
Bugaboos and the Alaskan 




Range. Guy was once both 
a jazz pianist and a 
speechwriter; he feels his 
greatest claim to climbing 
fame lies with his sons, one 
of whom (John) has been a 
leading figure in major first 
ascents in Alaska and the 




Canadian Rockies. Laura 
worked for a publisher and 
in a camping supply store 
before combining her apti- 
tudes as the first associate 
editor of backpacker. 



The American Wilderness 

in the words of 
John Muir 




Photos by Ed Cooper, David 
Muench Kent Dannen and 
others. Edited by Kent Dannen 

A beautiful volume with ex- 
cerpts from the writings of John 
Muir, our nation's most persua- 
sive apostle of the wilderness. 
"No description of Heaven that 
I have ever heard or read of 
seems half so fine" says Muir and 
"Who gains the blessing of one 
mountain day — is rich forever." 

Superb photography both in 
the (")() full color plates and even 
more monochromes. 9%" x 12!4"; 
H)2 pages: $14.(15 
Order from: 

BACKPACKER BOOKS Bellows Falls. 
Vermont 1)5101 Please send your remittance 
with your order. 



BOOKS FOR BACKPACKERS 

Personally selected books you can 
rely on for accurate and complete 
information at a modest price. 

Wt tarry a lui tin* of boohs on 

Survival • Foraging • Canoeing 
Kayaking • Mountaineering 
Backcountty fust Aid 

X Country Skiing • Caving 
Write tor a t>ee pftce list 

SPELEOBOOKS 

P 0 Bo. l?3M 
Albuqucrqur. N H B7I05 
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EDITORIAL 

Do Backpackers 
Demand Quality? 

There is rarely anything in back- 
packer that hasn't demanded an al- 
most fanatical effort. This is our key 
criterion for buying the stories or 
photos we use. Enthusiasm. If they 
don't have an abnormal degree of it, 
then they are not good enough for 

BACKPACKER. 

A good example of the enthusiasm 
with which backpacker articles are 
prepared is this issue's equipment 
evaluation section — the most exhaus- 
tive evaluation of freeze-dried food 
ever attempted. The project has been 
in preparation for more than a year 
and a half. The authors refused to take 
shortcuts. They themselves cooked, 
ate and evaluated every single meal 
on our charts. 

This painstaking concern is present 
in every article and photograph 
throughout the issue. It is there in all 
other aspects of the publication as 
well — the printing, typography, 
paper and graphic design. These de- 
tails of course are what makes for 
backpacker's quality. 

Real quality is merely a product or 
outward expression of an inner con- 
cern. It is my belief that backpackers 
particularly appreciate quality. Why? 

We go out to the backcountry to 
return ourselves to a more primal 
rhythmic relationship with nature. 
We open our senses to get a simple 
unhurried perception of colors, 
shapes and sounds of the natural 
world, without intervention of our 
own ideas and intellectual interpreta- 
tion. As we let ourselves perceive na- 
ture in the raw, we experience a 
growing inner peace. We need that 
inner peace to put quality into our 
life, and we need quality in our life 
to put quality into our work. "Peace 
of mind produces right values, right 
values produce right thoughts. Right 
thoughts produce right actions and 
right actions produce work which 
will be a material reflection for others 
to see of the serenity at the center of 
it all," says Robert Pirsig in Zen and 
The Art of Motorcycle Maintenance. 

I think backpackers generally agree 
that large segments of our world are 



lacking in quality, and that insofar as 
we can, we ought to put quality back 
into the world. Backpacking helps us 
to restore quality to our own personal 
lives. 

Look at the part of the backpacking 
world with which you are familiar. 
Isn't it filled with quality? Aren't you 
generally impressed with the back- 
packers you meet? Don't they possess 
a certain elan about their lives, a cer- 
tain quality in their work and their 
relationships with other people? 

And on the commercial side, it 
seems to me there is hardly another 
field where you can find equipment 
makers so dedicated to producing the 
best they can. Sure, there are some 
slobs who aren't concerned about 
their product, other than for the 
money they make. But, in the main, 
it seems to me that slobs are less 
prevalent in backpacking than in, say, 
car manufacturing, appliances, toys 
and the food industries. 

I think another facet of back- 
packers' concern for quality can be 
discerned in the size of the do-it- 
yourself market. There are more than 
500,000 backpackers who make at 
least some of their own equipment. Is 
there any other recreational activity 
where so many people create their 
own gear? I believe they do this not 
merely because they cannot afford to 
buy equipment but mostly because 
they want to have something of fine 
quality, and they want the peace of 
mind that goes into the making of a 
fine product. This may be quite simi- 
lar to Mahatma Gandhi's reverence 
for the sewing machine. He believed 
that there is a religious experience 
involved in the activity of making 
one's own clothes. 

On the broader scale, I believe 
backpackers have a great concern for 
the quality of our environment and of 
human life itself. 

Insofar as backpacking puts us back 
into an intimate relationship with the 
quality of the work we do — even if it 
is only the housekeeping chores per- 
formed on a backpacking trip — it 
helps us to restore that primal quality 
to our lives. That is good. 

I wonder just how much more good 
we could actually do in a lifetime 
other than to attempt to personally 
live the highest quality life that we 
can. Perhaps this idea will spread by 
our example. 

— William Kemsley, Jr. 
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Alpine Designs 
designs for superpackers. 



More than the average gear, Alpine 
Designs' gear is built to perform. In every 
product category. 

Consider our High Loft™ down-filled 
sleeping bags. New throughout, with 
uniform loft and "V" tube baffle design to 
keep you warm down to 85 ° below. 

Plus down-filled clothing. Using 
prime goose down in single and double 
wall construction for lightweight warmth. 

And our complete line of tents. 
Tested for years in all weather conditions. 

Backpacks? We've got more original 
pack designs than any other com- 
pany in the United States. 

And Alpine Designs is 
always coming up with 
something new. Like our 
completely new line of 
super-warm PolarGuard™ 



insulated clothing and sleeping bags. 

Every piece of our gear is made with 
the finest materials available. All exterior 
fabrics are ZePel® treated for rain/stain 
repellency. Our products are the most 
thoroughly researched and carefully tested 
in the industry. That's why we offer you a 
100% guarantee. 

Alpine Designs ' Mountaineering and 
Backpacking Gear. The gear that can help 
you feel like the king of your mountain. 

RkS Alpine 
Designs 



6185 East Arapahoe 
Boulder. Colorado 80303 
A General Recreation Inc.. Co. 



Get away from it all ... to it all. 



© 1974 Alpine Designs 




Get a free full color 
Superpacker poster 
at your nearest Alpine 
Designs dealer. 
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tents 



experience the joy 
of having your very 
own kelty catalog — 
write to: 

kelty 
dept. bp 

1 801 victory blvd. 
glendale, ca 91 201 



PHOEBUS 




MINI CAMP STOVE 




A compact, lightweight gasoline camp 
stove complete with its own carrying case. 
Every Phoebus is ruggedly constructed with 
mechanically adjustable nipple cleaner. 

This little cooker will burn between one 
and two hours on a single filling. Phoebus 
stoves are made in Austria to the most ex- 
acting standards, and are fully guaranteed. 
Available through better stores everywhere. 

SOLE U.S. DISTRIBUTOR 



PRECISE IMPORTS CORP. 

3 CHESTNUT STREET • SUFFERN, N. Y. 10901 
A Subsidiary of Esquire, Inc. 




BOOT 
STRENGTH! 



The strength of your boot lies in the attachment of 
the upper boot to the sole. Few boot manufacturers 
have machines strong enough to sew the Norwegian 
Welt. This construction is reserved primarily for their 
top grade boots, but Lowa uses the Norwegian Welt 
on all backpacking and mountaineering boots. 

Send for details on our quality boots 
the name of your nearest dealer. 
LOWA, 1234 5th Street, Dept. BPW, 
Berkeley, Ca. 94710 

Boots with Experience 






Your Support 
Is Needed for The 
Pacific Northwest 
National Scenic 
Trail 

by Ronald Gibson Strickland 

I propose that Congress create a Pa- 
cific Northwest National Scenic Trail 
from the Continental Divide to the 
Pacific Ocean. This trail would join 
the Appalachian and the Pacific Crest 
Trails in the National Trail System. 

No other region of our country is 
so well endowed as the Pacific 
Northwest with magnificent hiking 
country suitable for a new national 
trail. And perhaps nowhere else can 
hikers' pent-up demand for new trails 
be so well accommodated. Imagine 
taking a hike from the Continental 
Divide near fabulous Boulder Pass in 
Glacier National Park across the 
Northwest's mountains, deserts and 
river valleys to Olympic National 
Park's Pacific Beach. From well above 
treeline to luxuriant forests, from one 
inland wilderness area to another, to 
the most mysterious of all wilder- 
nesses — the sea — will someday 
stretch a dream trail, a passionate 
walker's trail. 

It will be as much as possible a 
wilderness trail with relatively diffi- 
cult access, relatively few signs and 
shelters, and relatively great attention 
given in planning to its walkers' po- 
tential wilderness experience. 

It will be a trail of superb back- 
packing — not pale, bland, crowded 
trail slumming — but adventurous 
frontier walking. Today there is a 
great obligation upon those who 
would create a new national scenic 
trail to avoid the mistakes of the past. 
Overcrowding, poor design and loca- 
tion, deterioration of wilderness val- 
ues and rampant vandalism can all be 
minimized if enough thought, dedi- 
cation and money are devoted to the 
Pacific Northwest Trail. I strongly be- 
lieve that creating a new trail to serve 
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The proposed Pacific Northwest National Scenic Trail 



the geometrically growing numbers 
of backpackers need not be a disser- 
vice to the country through which 
that trail passes. 

In fact, in addition to its other val- 
ues, the creation of this trail would 
help to protect many fine roadless 
areas that are now in danger of devel- 
opment. The National Trails Act of 
1968 provides some direct protection 
for every footpath designated as a na- 
tional scenic trails. Even more helpful 
would be the incentive the Pacific 



Northwest Trail would provide for 
federal administrators to emphasize 
wilderness values in their manage- 
ment of lands on either side of the 
trail, as well. 

Since most of the Washington por- 
tion of the trail would be on existing 
paths and tracks, you can already hike 
it. You may even discover a better 
route than mine. 

Backpackers must assume the bur- 
den of leadership in creating 
America's National Trails System. 



It takes only a few well-thought- 
out letters to the right people to get 
action. The Pacific Northwest Trail 
proposal is worthy of your support. 
Won't you please write just one let- 
ter? It's a small price to pay for the 
privilege of hiking all the trails that 
have been handed down to us from 
earlier generations. 

This column will appear regularly, 
providing information about projects 
that need your help. If you will take 
time to write just one well-pointed 



letter every three months, it will 
count for a lot. 

We have invited every major con- 
servation organization to provide us 
with information to print in this col- 
umn. But if you have a project you 
think deserves our support, please let 
us know about it. Tell us briefly what 
it is all about, how it affects back- 
packers and what you would like our 
readers to do about it. Write to: Editor, 
Write Time, backpacker, 28 West 
44th Street, New York 10036. 



Take pen in hand right now. Sup- 
port the Pacific Northwest Trail. 
Write to Senator Henry Jackson, and 
if you have the time, go right down 
the list. Tell them you support H.R. 
15298. Encourage them to push for 
passage of the bill during this session 
of Congress. 

Senator Henry Jackson, Chairman 
Senate Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. Rm. 3106 Dirksen 
Senate Office Bldg., Washington, 
D.C. 20510 

The Hon. James Halley, Chairman 
House Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, Rm. 1324 Long- 



worth House Office Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20515 

Mr. Ronald H. Walker, Director, Na- 
tional Park Service, U.S. Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Washington, 
D.C. 20240 

Mr. James G. Watt, Director, Bureau 
of Outdoor Recreation, U.S. 
Department of the Interior, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20240 

Send copies of your letters to Mrs. 
Loretta Later, Pacific Northwest Trail 
Action Coordinator. 2835 60th Ave. 
S.E., Mercer Island, Washington 
98040. 



Support the Trail 

Harvey Manning, conservationist, 
outdoor writer, author of Backpack- 
ing: One Step At A Time. 

"As for the proposed national sce- 
nic trail from the Rockies to the sea, 
some parts are already protected in 
national parks and wilderness areas. 
These sections are mainly famous and 
cannot be harmed by formal status. 
But other parts are wide open to road 
building, logging, mining, subdivi- 
sion and every other kind of man- 
gling. This is the evil the national 
trail could help dispel. Areas pres- 
ently little known (except to the 
wreckers) could survive to be 
cherished by the nation." 

Brock Evans, formerly the Sierra 
Club's northwest representative, now 
director of the club's Washington, 
D.C, office. 

"There are many beautiful trails in 
the United States. But none of them 
would have the beauty, variety and 
wildness of a Pacific Northwest Na- 
tional Scenic Trail — a footpath across 
the whole wild immensity I saw from 
the roof of Glacier National Park." 

Stewart M. Brandborg, executive 
director of The Wilderness Society. 

"The American people are return- 
ing to the trails. There is a great 
unmet need for adequate trail systems 
in the Pacific Northwest to connect 
some of the most beautiful and geo- 
logically spectacular country that is 
to be found anywhere in the world. 
There can be no question of the great 
need that the American people have 
for this kind of opportunity." 
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To Keep You Warm 

For 54 years, Eddie Bauer has been the major outfitter for world-famous expeditions, sportsmen 

and outdoorsmen. You could do no better than include Eddie Bauer in your hunting, fishing, 
camping and backpacking plans. Eddie Bauer will keep you warm and comfortable. Each of our 
products is backed by our Unconditional Guarantee of Satisfaction or Your Money Back. 



Eddie Bauer Goose Down 
Sox are ideal inside your 
insulated pacs or waders . . . 
great slippers or bed sox and 
they take up only a few inches 
in your travel or field bag. 

Sizes: Specify shoe 
size men's 4-13, 
women's 
5-13 and 
we will supply 
a proper fit. 

Colors: Red, Winter Blue, 
Powder Blue, Taupe. 
0123 Sox, $8.95 pair ppd 



Sportsman's Cap is warm at 
sub-zero, comfortable year 
'round because the Bauer Goose 
Down "breathes." Fully insulated 
crown and turn-down storm flaps; 
tough nylon-cotton fabric. 
Sizes: S(6V 2 -7), M(7%-714), 
L(7%-7 1 /2), XL(7%-8) 
Colors: Red, Autumn 
Tan, Olive, 
Camouflage. 
0138 Cap, $11.95 ppd. 



Ultra-Light 
Warmth 



Wanner Than 
Sweaters 




Eddie Bauer Goose Down 
insulated vest puts warmth where 
you need it most and leaves your 
arms free for action. In colder 
weather, it's also ultra-comfort- 
able under your jacket, coat or 
rainwear. Tailored of Expedition 
Nylon, extra long in back. 
Roomy handwarmer pockets 
and soft knit collar. 
Sizes: Men's 36-48 even. 
Colors: Red, Scotch Mist, 
Beige. 

0015 Vest, $22.50 ppd. 



All-Weather Rugged Softie 
Good 





FREE! New Eddie Bauer Catalog 

lor Fall and Winter, 1974-75 
invites you to great new outdoor 
adventures. 142 full color pages of 
over 1,200 exceptional products 
— tested, proved and uncondition- 
ally guaranteed. It's ready! Send 
for your free copy now I 



Chamois Cloth Shirt is a real 
softie at heart, double-fleeced 

Snnrt afl ft for a feel of ' uxtjrv inside and 

" .^■^■Wr^B^s^F nW out. But also double-tough; 

densely woven sanforized cotton 
protects you from wind and 
weather. Full cut for free action; 

long shirttails. 
Sizes: Men's neck 14-18, in half 
sizes. 

Colors: Red, Camel Tan, Navy, 
Moss Green. 
1462 Chamois Cloth Shirt, 
$12.95 postpaid. 

CLIP THIS COUPON AND MAIL TODAY 

Enclosed Is my check or money order for $ (Add sales tax where applicable.) 

Please charge my □ MASTER CHARGE □ BANKAMERICARD □ AMERICAN EXPRESS CARD 
Card No "Good thru" Date 

□ No. 0123 Sox. Men's Size- 

□ No. 0138 Cap. Size 




-Women's Slze- 



- Col or- 



-Color- 



-No. 0015 Vest. Size- 



-Color- 



□ No. 1462 Shirt. Slze- 



-Color_ 



□ Please send me FREE the new Eddie Bauer catalog of over 1,200 exciting products. 
Name 



Address- 

Clty 



-State- 



-Zlp- 



Dept. NBP, 1737 Airport Way S., Seattle, Wa. 98124 
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Battle Tools 

Boyd Norton's article in BP-6 on how 
to use backpack and camera to save 
the world is a bull's-eye. May many 
hear and heed his message and emu- 
late his own example. 

I would, though, like to correct 
the North Cascades paragraph of the 
"Battles Won" sidebar. 

The battle for the North Cascades 
National Park was led by the North 
Cascades Conservation Council, Pa- 
trick D. Goldsworthy, president. The 
Sierra Club was surely the chief 
among the many follower organi- 
zations and brought the movement up 
to critical mass. 

Dave Brower, a member of the 
board of directors of the NCCC and 
executive director of the Sierra Club, 
first brought the camera into the cam- 
paign by producing a film, Wilder- 
ness Alps of Stehekin, which was 
seen by hundreds of thousands of 
people all over America, both on 
television and at countless program 
meetings of outdoor clubs, commu- 
nity groups, and any audience the 
park promoters could get together in 
a hall. The Exhibit Format book, The 
Wild Cascades: Forgotten Parkland, 
was his second camera-centered con- 
tribution. In that book, it is taking 
nothing from Phil Hyde to mention 
that among the other photographers 
were John Warth, a pioneer in the 
yet-unfinished battle for an alpine 
lakes wilderness, and Bob and Ira 
Spring, who since 1946 have done 
more than any other dozen pho- 
tographers to show the wildland 
splendors of the Northwest to the un- 
aware. Nor can Dave Simons properly 
be omitted. Though very young, he 
caught the gleam long before most of 
his elders and on a Sierra Club grant 
that paid for his film and his beans 
and nothing more, flung himself fully 
into a Bob Marshall-like inventory of 
Northwest wildlands. The commit- 
ment led him to neglect his university 
continuity, made him draft-bait, and 
in a far-off army camp he contracted 
a fatal illness. Dave Simons literally 
was martyred but not before he had 
made an historic, if little-known, 
contribution to preserving Northwest 
wilderness. 

Finally, it should be mentioned 



that in 1964 The Mountaineers pub- 
lished the first picture book aimed at 
gaining support for a North Cascades 
National Park. The North Cascades, 
an album of classically austere black- 
and-white photographs by Tom 
Miller, was a companion piece to The 
Wild Cascades published a year later. 
Both books were influential in park 
establishment. 

Let me add, to end, that the first 
proposal for a park in the North 
Cascades was made by the citizens of 
Chelan, in 1892. So call it a 76-year 
battle. 

Harvey Manning 
Bellevue, Wash. 

I must take offense to the sentence: 
"There are those who argue that 
studies, photographic documen- 
tation, and publicity have brought a 
new menace to the wilderness 
— people." 

These newcomers have helped 
raise the conservation voice from a 
squeak of discontent to a roar of dis- 
approval. I am much happier seeing 
people in the wilderness than I am 
seeing roads, housing developments, 
dams, mines, etc., where once was 
virgin land. 

Jim Howells 
Brunswick, Maine 

McKinley Streaks 

In bp-6, Galen Rowel l's great pho- 
tograph of Jim Harper streaking on 
Mount McKinley is fantastic. Is it 
possible that somehow a poster could 
be or will be made from that picture? 

Mike Forbes 
Detroit Lakes, Minn. 

We (Like C Don't Like □) 
Your Advertisers 

Your publication is, in my opinion, 
the finest magazine I have ever seen. 
I'm sure this is one of many, many 
compliments you have received, and 
although I am not a letter writer by 
rule, I could not let your efforts go 
unrecognized. 

Theodore C. Slosson, Jr. 

Princeton, N.J. 

backpacker's advertisements are 
useful. I think it would be a good 
addition to the standard format of the 
magazine to include an "Index to 
Advertisers." 

Karl Auerbach 
Santa Monica, Calif. 



backpacker seems to be setting a new 
standard not only for editorial and 
graphic excellence but for a high level 
of advertising quality! Your adver- 
tisers seem to have responded to a 
challenge to match your attractive 
and informative format. 

John W. Grifalconi 
Kingston, R.I. 

I can understand that you're new and 
just up on your feet, but it's pretty low 
when one-third of this magazine is 
advertisements (bp-6 had 39 pages of 
them). With so many ads you are giv- 
ing up space which could be used for 
something more interesting. 

Ismael Reed 
Brooklin, Maine 
(Not giving up, gaining. There were 
85 pages of editorial matter in bp-6 
compared to 70 pages in BP-l.j 

You & Your Head 

Gary Braasch's article on the Govern- 
ment Printing Office in bp-5 was good 
as far as it went, but as a librarian who 
deals frequently with the GPO, I have 
some additional information that 
ought to be passed on to your readers. 

First, many of the old bargains 
that GPO was noted for have van- 
ished. Congress has decided that the 
GPO should pay its own way. In ad- 
dition, GPO must now pay postage on 
its shipments to customers. The result 
has been a fantastic price increase for 
almost every item, often reaching 300 
percent. The monthly catalog, for in- 
stance, now costs $19 per year in- 
stead of $7. 

Second, the GPO, perhaps due to 
the very low salaries it pays its em- 
ployees, has a very high error rate, 
errors that are nearly impossible to 
get corrected. In addition to the thou- 
sands of orders it receives every day, 
it also receives hundreds of com- 
plaints. 

GPO is also very far behind in 
shipping orders. At the least, an order 
to Washington takes a month, and 
three-month delays are not at all un- 
common. If the Superintendent of 
Documents classification number is 
not included with the order, it takes 
longer yet. 

Finally, the biweekly flyer of cur- 
rent and popular publications is now 
a monthly. Orders from these fliers, 
however, go to new distribution 
centers in Philadelphia and Pueblo, 
and are filled much faster than writ- 
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backpacking 
and mountaineering 
specialists 



send for catalog 

THE SKI HUT 

department B P 
1615 university ave., 
berkeley, ca. 94703 



Changing Your 
Address? 

Please try and notify us 6 weeks in 
advance in order to keep your copies 
of BACKPACKER delivered without in- 
terruption 

My new address is (please print): 


Name 


Address 


City 


ATTACH LABELhom latest copy of 
BACKPACKER here 


State 


Zip 

Mail to: 

BACKPACKER 

Subscription Dept. 
Box 2946 
Boulder, Colo. 
80302 
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ing to Washington for the same pub- 
lication. 

In short, expect some problems 
and delays in dealing with the GPO. 
The best way to buy from them is 
through the monthly popular publi- 
cation list or from a GPO bookstore. 

Dennis Baird 
Carbondale, 111. 

Supermarket Substitutes 

Congratulations on the excellent ar- 
ticle by Denise Van Lear, "Supermar- 
ket Substitutes for Freeze-Dried 
Foods" (bp-6). It came at the right 
time. My brother and I are planning 
a trip to the Pecos Wilderness Area 
in August and were going to have to 
spend quite a lot on freeze-dried 
foods for the trip. But now we have 
a variety of less expensive foods to 
choose from. 

Randy Arnold 
Lubbock, Tex. 

I was appalled by the article by Den- 
ise Van Lear. I'm sure Ms. Van Lear is 
great for morale on a trek, but not 
regarding nutrition. The supermarket 
list is full of high carbohydrate/no 
protein items. Although I realize that 
high carbohydrate foods have been 
popular on the trail, the reason for 
this is partial ignorance. They are 
quick energizers and send your blood 
sugar soaring, but one to several 
hours later they can send your blood 
sugar plummeting by overproduction 
of insulin, causing fatigue and possi- 
ble faintness. If you are a hypoglyce- 
mic (have a low blood sugar condi- 
tion) you might give up hiking alto- 
gether because it is "too exhausting" 
when what you're eating on the trail 
(not the trail itself) is at fault. I rec- 
ommend a high protein/medium 
fat/low-medium carbohydrate (50-100 
grams per day) diet for the trail be- 
cause proteins and fats are metabo- 
lized slowly, releasing energy gradu- 
ally but steadily over a longer period 
of time than do carbohydrates. A 
couple of multivitamins with miner- 
als a day wouldn't hurt. 

Marilyn Richmond Gethner 
New York, N.Y. 

For Mountain Bars, are the two cups 
of powdered sugar supposed to be put 
in the bars (mixed in as the recipe 
states), or are they to be used to roll 
on after the logs have been formed? 
The result is much too sweet for my 



taste. I think I just blew $3 on ingre- 
dients! By the way, your magazine is 
fantastic. 

Roland W. Ellis 
New Platz, N.Y. 

(Having consulted with the writer of 
this recipe, I discovered that you are 
absolutely correct. Using the two cups 
of powdered sugar in the bar would 
make it much too sweet. Yes, you do 
complete the recipe by rolling the 
bars in the sugar. D.V.L.) 

I was disturbed by the recommenda- 
tions in Ms. Van Lear's article because 
they do not take into account nutri- 
tional requirements. The Mountain 
Bars and Gorp recipes for "high en- 
ergy-protein content" in fact are al- 
most entirely sugar. In Mountain Bars 
there is no protein except the nuts. 

Carol Sue Janda 
Piermont, N.Y. 

(J have often longed for the varied 
and well-balanced diet of tossed 
salad, poached salmon and a fresh 
fruit salad while trekking about in the 
wilderness. But the fact of the matter 
is that the nutritionist's recom- 
mended diet is as impractical (by 
virtue of the weight and perishability 
of these foods) as it is unfulfilling 
to the backpacker's physical de- 
mands. The backpacker is more con- 
cerned with the constant intake of 
calories — of high and quick energy 
foods which will promote top per- 
formance on the trail. I am not a 
nutritionist but my research involved 
personal experience and the advice of 
many seasoned backpackers who 
value a Hershey bar far more than a 
head of lettuce on the trail. Further- 
more, the purpose of this article was 
merely to suggest the alternative pur- 
chase of packable foods from super- 
markets as opposed to freeze-dried 
foods, which are generally more ex- 
pensive. D.V.L.) 

Ms. Van Lear made a serious omission 
by not even mentioning any of the 
Textured Vegetable Protein (TVP) 
products. TVP is a low cost, light 
weight, easy-to-prepare, readily 
available substitute for ground beef. 

For example — one cup (approxi- 
mately three ounces) TVP granules 
plus one cup hot water yields 12 
ounces ground beef substitute in 5 to 
10 minutes. The cost is about 40 cents 
a pound. The reconstituted TVP can 
then be used in the same manner as 
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Browning backpack gear 

won't give up! 



Buy your backpack gear from some- 
body who stands behind the gear he sells. 
Buy a product with a strong name that's 
built to high standards. You'll find it at your 
Browning dealer's. 



What's 
the best 
backpack? 




With the 
Browning Mac- 
kenzie Pack 
you've got an 
advantage. The 
Mackenzie's 
Hip Cradle (pat- 
ent pending) 
anchors the 
load parallel to 
your body's 
natural cen- 
ter of 
gravity. 
You can 
adjust the 
load so the 
Hip Cradle 
carries all 
or part of 
the load, 

relieving your shoulders and spine. Or 
adjust it so the Shoulder Harness carries 
more of the load, relieving your legs and 
hips. 

The frame on the Mackenzie also 
adjusts to all sizes from small to extra 
large, and for broad or narrow hips. And 
it's equipped with a Frame Top Extension 
that accommodates those large, awkward 
loads like inflatable boats, small motors 
or quarters of game. 

The wedge con- 
toured Pack Bag 
keeps the load close 
to your body's center 
of gravity. It's 
fashioned from seven 
ounce, urethane 
coated nylon, spe- 
cially tailored and 
reinforced to match 
the load carrying 
ability of the frame. 
$69.95* — 
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Get a tent that can take it. 

Our Sawtooth Tent licks three of the 
most aggravating elements that face back- 
packers . . . wind, rain and that ever present 
condensation. 

First the rain. The Sawtooth has a 
urethane coated nylon fly that extends a 
full foot beyond the tent's perimeter. The 
coated floor extends eight inches up the 
side walls, the front and back. And the 
seams are double needle lap folded and 
shingled to eliminate leakage. 

Now the wind. The Sawtooth's elastic 
shock cords stretch and yield with the 
wind. The cords also tie the tent canopy 
to the fly with half as many stakes normally 




required on fly designed tents. And the 
Sawtooth's special catenary drape reduces 
tent flapping in high winds and maintains 
taut sides longer. 

And now the condensation. The Saw- 
tooth ushers condensation through a 10" x 
48" nylon mesh panel along the ridge and 
through the breathable nylon inner walls. 

The Sawtooth is a 5' x 7', two-man tent 
that weighs in at a mere five pounds com- 
plete with aluminum stakes and poles, and 
stuffs into a compact 18" x 5" stuff bag. 
And it has zippered mosquito netting and 
front flaps. $74.95* 




How to sleep 

through a night non- stop. 

All five Browning Sleeping Bags are 
constructed of 1.9 ounce Rip Stop Nylon, 
a very lightweight but tough fabric. 

There are no cold spots in any Brown- 
ing sleeping bags. Our three down bags 
have slant wall construction, zipper gus- 
sets, weather tubes, tricot mesh baffles, 
and side center stoppers in the Wind River 




and Eldorado models. Our synthetic filled 
bags, the Shenandoah and Bridger are 
double layered, top and bottom with an 
offset, overlap design. And they have 
zipper gussets and Dacron filled weather 
tubes. 

When there are two of you, you can 
zip your Browning bags of the same model 
together with durable, weather-resistant 
nylon zippers. All models have two-way 
zippers so you can get ventilation from the 
top and bottom. And every Browning Bag 
has its own stuff bag or pillow roll. 

Comfort temperatures start at -10°. 
And total weights start at three pounds, 
eight ounces. From $54.95* 

"suggested retail price 




The Browning Pocket Stove runs in 
rain, snow or sunshine on clean-burning 
Butane fuel. It cooks your meals. Warms 
your coffee. And takes the chill out of your 
hands. And the great news is that it weighs 
only 7.9 ounces and occupies a mere 
4'/2" x 1 W in your jacket pocket or pack. 
Only $14.95* 




If you 
1't make it 
to your Browning dealer's 

today, 

send for our full-color. 120-page catalog 
It's chuck full of details and pictures of our 
Backpack Gear. Boots, Clothes. Rods and Reels. 
Ram Gear. Archery Equipment and Sporting Arms. 
Please send 50C to cover postage to Browning. 
Dept. C65, Morgan, Utah 84050 
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for directions into nature 



...carry a Silva Compass and 
know how to use it! 

Over 30 years ago, we first introduced the 
"Silva System" to simplify learning and 
use of the directional compass. Since that 
time, Silva has been the choice of outdoor 
experts. With 18 models to select from, 
discover why Silva Compasses are the 
most popular throughout the world. 
Remember, you could be lost without us. 




Write today for free booklet, "Elementary 
Map and Compass Instructions", along 
with a Silva Compass catalog and name 
of nearest dealer. 



SILVA COMPANY 

2466 N. St. Rd. 39 / P.O. Box 574 / Dept. B / LaPorte, Indiana 46350 
Division of Johnson Diversified, Inc. 





"CDC Igloo II is a unique tent. It's a tall, 
roomy, light, semi-dome. The remarkable 
thing about it is its fiberglass poles, which 
ore the lightest and most durable ones we've 
seen "-Backpacker 3 

for more information 
CDC Camping Equipment 
59 E 54th St. Room 72 
New York, N.Y. 10022 
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"SNAP JACKET" 

$27.50 

NrioaSh*!!, Ltakfetw. 
il" :n.- ..- ■ tl. 
Red, Bl«« 



"SNAP VEST 

$19.50 



MADE ONE AT A TIME OUAUTY GUARANTEED 

Alti-Wea/. 129 West Water St.. Santo Fe. N M. 07501 

Enclosed is my check or money order tor s 

Please rush 

□ Men's Ladies DS DM DL DXL Snap Jackets 

□ Men's Lad.es DS M DL DXL Snap Vests 



one fine daypack! 

A simple, practical design. Great for toting 
books, beer, wild edibles, or any normal day's 
load. Made from 8 oz. K-Kote nylon parapac, 
it measures 5x10x19" high, and has a drawstring 
and top-flap closure. On the handy side it has 
an 8x9x214 front pocket 
with a flap-covered 
nylon zipper. Shoulder 
straps are soft woven 
nylon and adjustable. 
COLORS: Red, Blue, 
Green and Orange. 

CRP-2 $9.50 

catalog available 

chuch roust 

p. o. box 224 conwoy.n.h. 038) 




NORDIC SKI 
EQUIPMENT 

Our only business 

Years of experience, 
reasonable prices, 
fast service 



Free mail order catalog: 
Alters Ski, Box R. Andover. Maine 04216 




EMS 



Specialists in 
camping and 
moun taineering 
equipment 




The EMS Catalog is the 

definitive source for back- 
packing, cross-country, skiing, 
and mountaineering supplies. 
Its 144 pages are filled with 
beautiful color photographs of 
fine clothing and equipment. 
No outdoor enthusiast should 
be without it. Send one dollar 
for your copy today. 



EMS MAIL 0HDER 
BOX 9124 
1047 COMM AVE 
BOSTON. MASS 02215 
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ground beef — for hamburgers or meat 
loaf, or with any of the Hamburger 
Helper-type products. 

Jim Howells 
Brunswick, Maine 

After a year of exhaustive and excel- 
lent studies of down sleeping bags, 
tents, hiking boots, etc., we found 
your brief article on "Supermarket 
Substitutes" less than enlightening. 
Many of Denise Van Lear's shopping 
list suggestions were sound, but they 
were obvious, and we had used them 
before. 

We suggest you reattempt a foods 
evaluation issue, along the lines of 
your previous evaluations. These ar- 
ticles could include comparisons of 
the commercially prepared freeze- 
dried foods. 

Jim and Trish Brink 
Portales, N.M. 
(See pp. 63-80 this issue.) 

Camera Care 

The article on camera care (bp-5) in 
"You and Your Gear" is very notable. 
But one important thing was left out 
in the DO's list: get to know your 
camera. Also, a word of advice to 
those who have built-in meters. They 
have a tendency to be off one or two 
f/stops. A safe measure is always to 
bracket your shots, giving more time 
under than over the metered f/stop 
reading. 

Edwin Fricke, Jr. 
Merrimack, N.H. 

Great Balls of Fire 

In "Freak Speak" (bp-5) the article on 
Coolites was misleading. The author 
must have never seen one in his life. 
We once bought a Coolite to test out 
its amazing powers. We bent the cyl- 
inder and shook it as directed. It 
began to glow with an eerie green 
light and finally got up to such an 
intensity that we could almost count 
our fingers by it. 

There are a few advantages, how- 
ever. It lasts considerably longer than 
three hours (our test model was still 
going, more or less, 24 hours later). 
It's very romantic. And it's pretty to 
look at. But a phial of Galadriel it is 
not! 

Stacy Surla 
Wash., D.C. 

(We did use that magnificent dis- 
claimer "according to Cyanamid" 
which meant not according to bp.) 



KREEGER 
VIBRAM MOC 




$22.95 (ppd.) 



The classic moccasin 
with a vibram sole. Hand sewn ex- 
clusively for Kreeger & Son in Maine, it's 
the kind of shoe you'll end up wearing all 
the time. Sturdy waterproof leather wax- 
hide uppers, with hand tanned leather 
laces, add up to comfort and durability. 
Women's sizes 5-9" 2 Men's sizes 7-1 3 



Kreeger & Son 

HIKERS EMPORIUMS 
NEW YORK CITY 30 W«t 46 Slrnl I2I2I Ml 9704 
WESTCHESTER 130 WMM A.monM9WI273 8520 
ARMONKlby Uwlumbfi ymllii opefiwwkniohi 

STOP BY OR CALL FOR LATEST BROCHURE 




BACK ISSUES 
OF BACKPACKER 

$3.50 each 

Limited supply. Orders will be filled 
on a first come, first serve basis. 
BACKPACKER-1 is out of stock. 
Prepaid orders only. 

Backpacker Reader Service 
Bellows Falls, Vermont 05101 




THE HAT THAT SAYS "BAAA" 
W00LYHEAI) (Rl is handcrafted from 
sheepskin, has a rawhide band with 
toggle around brim and is warm and 
sporty for any outdoor use. Color choice 
brown hide/white fleece, white hide/ 
brown fleece. State head size. Fully 
made, $19,95, in easv kit form $11.95 to: 
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THE BOOTED SHEEPHCROER. Inc. 
6A Main Street 
Francestown, New Hampshire 03043 

Fret- catalogue. Mastert'harge/RankAmericard telephone 
orders (prepaid) to tiu3-i>17-3J56. 
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Here in the San I'rancisco Bay Area we 
an affectionately called "the CO-OP", 
a general term referring to one of our 
many retail stores or to any of our varied 
consumer services. A few years ago the 
CO-OP Wilderness Supply evolved from 
this large cooperative (established in 
1937 and the country's largest at 77,000 
local and enthusiastic member families) 
as a meaningful alternative for the wil- 
derness enthusiast. In recent years the 
demand for superior quality backpack- 
ing-mountaineering equipment has incr- 
eased phenomenally. Historically, price 
tags for merchandise in this field have 
been exorbitantly high. It has been our 
intention, in the interest of expanding 
consumer needs, to reverse the trend by 
proving that the finest quality equipment 
need not be outrageous in price. Send for 
our comprehensive catalog and compare. 
We know you'll be impressed. 



Send 2bc for handling to: 

CO-OP Wilderness Supply 
1432 University Avenue 
Berkeley, CA 94702 



Comes close to 
being our ideal 
hiking shoe" 

BACKPACKER MAGAZINE 4 



6490 




$46.50 Prepaid 



The Danner 6490 was rated excellent - 
the highest rating given by Backpacker 
Magazine in their evaluations of the 23 
leading backpacking boots, 
t is light (3 lbs. 14 oz.) with seamless, 
one piece upper and wide, moderately 
stiff Vibram® sole. The upper is soft, 
smooth-out flexible top-grain leather. 
Needs little or no breaking in. Hard toe 
and heel f or good protection. Soft, 
smooth lining, padded tongue. Well suit- 
ed for trail walking — taden or unladen. 




DANNER Dept. 

110 S.E. 82nd Ave. 
Portland, OR 97216 
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What to do if your 
sleeping bag gets wet. 



It happens even to the most experi- 
enced hikers: The day comes when your 
sleeping bag ends up wet, maybe sopping. 

Now you have a problem— especially 
if the temperature dips sharply 

You're aware of course that loft is a 
major factor in determining the insulating 
value of your bag. If it goes flat or clumps up 
when wet, insulation could be lost. 

It is important, if not critical, to restore 
loft as fully and uniformly as possible. 
Wring it out and shake it 

This is where insulation of Dacron* 
polyester fiberfill II comes into its own. 

"Dacron" fibers absorb less thanl% 
of the moisture that may collect in your bag. 
So you can get rid of the worst of it by 
squeezing it out. Then, to fluff loft into your 
bag, shake it vigorously. 

It's bound to feel damp for awhile, but 
at least it will provide some insulation. 



"Dacron" fiberfill II batting will not 
shift in a properly constructed and interlined 
bag. You can tumble wash and dry it. 
Low cost a big factor 
You'll find "Dacron" fiberfill II now 
being used in most types of bags. From 
mummy to king-size. From fluffy light- 
weights to puffy arctic beauties. 

Compare prices and you'll discover 
another advantage— low cost. Now maybe 
you can afford two— a bag for summer and 
one for winter. That's the ideal combination. 

For more information and a list of bag 
manufacturers, write Du Pont, Fiberfill 
Marketing Division, 
308 E. Lancaster Ave., 
Wynnewood, Pa. 19096. 

*Du Pont registered trademark. 
Du Pont makes fibers, not sleeping bags. 
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Don't be put off by its title 

THE YEAR'S BEST BOOK 
ON BACKPACKING 
gives a big philosophical boost 
to the environmental movement. 



by William Kemsley, Jr. 



The best book on backpacking I've 
read lately is, oddly enough, called 
Zen and the Art of Motorcycle Main- 
tenanceby Robert M. Pirsig. 

On the surface the book is the story 
of a 40-year-old man who takes his 
eleven-year-old son on a motorcycle 
trip across the West. It is a fascinating 
adventure with gripping psychodra- 
matic aspects, which for most re- 
viewers evoked Goethe's The Erlking, 
a ballad about a man riding through 
the night fleeing the spectre of Death 
who threatens to snatch his son from 
his arms. 

Once I started reading I couldn't 
put it down. I became even more in- 
trigued, though, with another level of 
the book. The New York Times re- 
viewer, Christopher Lehman-Haupt 
said it for me: "This book may very 
well be a profoundly important one 
— a great one even — full of insights 
into our most perplexing contem- 
porary dilemmas." This might sound 
like dull reading. It isn't. 

The book, of course, is about Zen. 
As well, it is about motorcycle main- 
tenance. But, it is even more impor- 
tantly about backpacking. The author 
goes backpacking in order to gain 
important philosophical insights. He 
uses the art of motorcycle mainte- 
nance to explain these insights. 

The story moves simultaneously on 
the planes of daily life and on the 
levels of abstract thought, plunging 
you almost imperceptibly into areas 
of thought you may never have 
roamed before, but always knew were 
important. 

The author searches for answers to 
some of today's biggest problems. He 
has good intellectual equipment for 
this— an I.Q. of 170 and a brilliant, 
photographic memory. 

He digs his way, step by step, 
through scientific method and phi- 
losophy, pushing on out to the limits 



of current academic understanding, 
and still further on out to new in- 
sights, which make possible a syn- 
thesis of Science and Religion. If you 
can believe it, this quest makes elec- 
trifying reading — on the order of a 
murder mystery. 

Inner peace as total involvement 

In his search he becomes increas- 
ingly disappointed in his professors, 
the official custodians of "the truth." 
They even throw obstacles in his 
path. He becomes disillusioned. For 
it was from them he expected to find 
the answers. Despite his disillusion- 



How to Reform the World 

"I think if we are going to reform 
the world, and make it a better place 
to live in, the way to do it is not with 
talk about relationships of a political 
nature, which are inevitably dualistic, 
full of subjects and objects and their 
relationship to one another; or with 
programs full of things for other 
people to do. I think that kind of 
approach starts it at the end and pre- 
sumes the end is the beginning. Pro- 
grams of a political nature are impor- 
tant end products of social quality 
that can be effective only if the un- 
derlying structure of social values is 
right. The social values are right only 
if the individual values are right. The 
place to improve the world is first in 
one's own heart and head and hands, 
and then work outward from there." 



ment, though, he continues his quest 
in the university milieu. 

He finds, too, that science itself and 
even intellectual reason do not have 
answers for some of the big questions 
like: good and bad, right and wrong, 
beautiful and ugly. He doesn't know 
where next to seek, for his own mind 
is basically reasonable and logical. 

Quite by chance he finds a new 
direction. He discovers, while he is 
teaching creative writing and rheto- 
ric, that the word quality is difficult, if 
not impossible, to define. "As soon as 
you try to define it, something goes 
haywire. You can't do it." This seem- 
ingly trivial discovery sets him off on 
an extraordinary odyssey. 

There is something else about the 
term quality that is unusual — while 
you cannot define it, everyone seems 
to know what quality is. They can 
point at something and say, "There 
is quality." 

Pirsig thus finds himself in the 




Robert Pirsig 



strange new world of philosophic 
mysticism which is governed by the 
idea that truth is indefinable, but can 
be understood by nonintellectual 
means. 

Since in the universities scientific 
method is considered the only means 
of getting to the truth, mysticism is 
scornfully excluded from the aca- 
demic world. That suits Pirsig fine, 
for he is able to understand quality 
up at timberline in the mountains 
better than down in the universities 
where everything gets obscured by 
"smokey windows and oceans of 
words." 

Quality becomes an important 



The Insanity of the World Today 

"I think present-day reason is an 
analogue of the flat earth of the medi- 
eval period. If you go too far beyond 
it you're presumed to fall off, into 
insanity. And people are very much 
afraid of that . . . But what's happen- 
ing is that each year our old flat earth 
of conventional reason becomes less 
and less adequate to handle experi- 
ences we have and this is creating 
widespread feelings of topsy-tur- 
viness. As a result, we're getting more 
and more people in irrational areas of 
thought — occultism, mysticism, drug 
changes, and the like — because they 
feel the inadequacy of classical reason 
to handle what they know are real 
experiences." 




A simple watj lo measure 
life's ups and downs. 

No serious climber should take another step without 
a reliable Altimeter/ Barometer. 
And the best altimeter is our Swiss made, 19 jewel, 

Everest Pocket Altimeter/ Barometer. 
It accurately measures altitudes 
up to 15,000 feet in 20 foot gradu- 
ations, and measures absolute 
barometric pressure. 

It's also shock-resistant and has 
a 30-day money-back guarantee. 
The cost? $79.00 — a mere 
pittance for the man on his way up. 

Send check or money 
order to: AG A Corporation, 
550 County Avenue, 
Secaucus, N.J. 07094. 
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word for him. He gives it a capital 
"Q" and refers to it as a cleavage term 
that separates the world into scien- 
tific thought on the one hand, and the 
nonrational world of the arts, religion 
and moral and esthetic values on the 
other. He figures that if Quality is able 
to cleave the world in two, then it also 
ought to be able to bring the world 
back together again. That, then, is his 
goal, for he believes that the western 
world has been divided since the days 
of Plato, and that this schism is at the 
heart of most of our problems today. 

He discovers that Quality can only 
be understood when one has inner 
peace of mind. You do not have to 
be sitting next to the ocean to get 
inner peace of mind. A monk can 
have it while meditating in his cell. 
But, so can a soldier have it in the 
smoke of battle. Inner peace requires 
a total involvement with what you are 
doing. We have all had moments like 
that when we are doing something we 
really like. We get involved when we 
are at the cutting edge of con- 
sciousness, and are completely de- 
void of any sense of separateness be- 
tween ourself from what we are 
doing. It is a sense of being with it. 

It is easily understood in the arts, 
in sports and in handicrafts. But, 
science does not have words to de- 
scribe it. This is because scientific 
people cut themselves off from this 
level of understanding as soon as they 
assume the "objective" scientific out- 
look, which by its definition sets the 
scientist aloof from his work in order 
that he may avoid being influenced 
by "subjective" factors. 

Being involved in what you are 
doing is what caring is all about. 
When you have this feeling of in- 
volvement you are able to understand 
Quality. You are able to make "cor- 
rect" decisions in your work as you 
discern the Quality and "feel" your 
way along. This then is what is in 
quality products. The quality product 
is merely the outward manifestation 
of your involvement (your care) in 
producing it. It's what we can point 
at and say: "There is quality." 

Pirsig says Quality with a capital 
"Q" is the same thing that Buddhists 
call the Tao. 

It is more difficult for intelligent 
people to see Quality, because they 
cannot let their minds rest long 
enough to see things-in-themselves 
without labels on them. Their minds 
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are quick because they are intelligent. 
They are capable of swiftly "recog- 
nizing" everything they see. Recog- 
nition is the process of applying a 
label to the thing-in-itself which we 
see. Therefore, Quality is easiest seen 
by small children, the uneducated 
and culturally deprived. 
Quality with a Capital "Q" 

Quality is indefinable. It cannot be 
put into words because it is under- 
stood direct by nonrational means. So 
how can Pirsig describe it without 
defining it? Well, that was one of the 
things that shattered his mind. 

Anyways, here goes: We cannot be 
aware that we see a tree until after 
we've actually seen the tree. Of 
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ZEN AND THE ART OF 


MOTORCYCLE MAINTENANCE 

William Morrow and Co. Inc. 1974 


(412 pages; $7.95] 



course, it is in the instant of seeing 
the tree-in-itself, as raw perceptual 
input of colors and shapes, that we 
understand Quality. Between the in- 
stant that we see the tree and the 
instant we become aware of it there 
is a split second time gap. Until Pirsig 
came along, philosophers did not 
seem to understand the significance 
of this time lag. 

Because of it, the real tree always 
exists in the past by the time we be- 
come aware of having seen a tree. For, 
at that latter point of time, the tree 
has become a memory. And memories 
are only ideas, not the real thing. 
Thus, our intellectual recognition of 
the tree is never an awareness of a real 
tree, only the ghost of the tree. 

Isn't this so much metaphysical 
hairsplitting? Pirsig suggests that 
whoever is able to understand Qual- 
ity is able not only to beat The Sys- 
tem, but is also actually able to 
change it and put it to use for his own 
purposes. 

Pirsig digs up a concept from the 
ancient Greek philosophers — the term 



mythos, which means the sum total 
of all the myth, legend, history and 
beliefs that lie beneath the surface of 
our rational mind. 

Pirsig comes to suspect that our 
contemporary mythos is out of kilter 
and that it ought to be corrected. He 
asks an arrogant question, which, 
considering Nazi Germany, isn't such 
a dumb one: "Suppose the mythos of 
the world itself is insane?" 

A lot of us have asked the same 
question ourselves — though with 
considerably less commitment to 
search for an answer. Pirsig con- 
cludes that, in fact, our mythos is 
insane. Or was Pirsig insane? 

"Suppose it was true? If he was 
wrong, who would care? But suppose 
he was right? ... It was a totally 
fanatic thing ... No one understood 
him. And the more people showed 
how they failed to understand him 
and disliked what they did under- 
stand, the more fanatic and unlikable 
he became." 

He persisted with his investigation, 
carrying it to its extreme, going right 
outside the mythos itself — knowing 
too, that "the definition of that per- 
son, when he has rejected the mythos, 
is insane." 

It cost him his professional career, 
his livelihood, loss of friends and 
family. They put him behind glass 
doors, inside white rooms, attached 
electrodes to his shaved skull and 
shot high voltage electricity through 
his brain. They killed his mind and 
gave him a "sane" mind reinjected 
with our good old mythos. 

But, even in the mental hospital, he 
gains a further insight — that of love 
for his son for whom he was finally 
willing to capitulate to the system. 
"He was always the real reason for 
coming out of the hospital." 

There's more to this story. It has a 
beautiful denouement which I feel 
would be unfair to give away. 

Pirsig's book offers new hope. His 
philosophical insights could be com- 
pared to those of Rene Dubos. They 
cover some of the same areas of con- 
cern. But his work is so much better 
thought out and thorough. 

Now restored to "sanity" Pirsig in- 
sists we do need a new mythos. Ours 
really is insane. Furthermore, he tells 
how we can begin working toward a 
newer, saner world right now. His 
instructions sound altogether too 
simple to be believed. 



One 

belongs in every 
backpacker's 
library... 




MEDICINE FOR 

MOUNTAINEERING 

A take-along guide to on-the-spot treat- 
ment in accidents, illnesses when a 
doctor is several days away and the 
situation is acute. Compiled by physi- 
cians who are also climbers and out- 
doorsmen. Essential for remote-area 
trips. 350 pp, 5V2"x7y," 100 drawings, 
hardbound. $7.50 

MOUNTAINEERING 
FIRST AID 

Compact, concise handbook for pre- 
venting remote-area accidents, dealing 
with them when they happen. Covers 
immediate care for wounds, shock, com- 
mon emergencies; plus preparation for 
rescue, evacuation. It's a book to be 
studied before the trip. 96 pp, 6"x9!' 
paperbound. $1.95 



Order from ' 

BACKPACKER BOOKS j 

Bellows Falls. Vermont 05101 ' 
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Medicine for Mountaineering @ I 
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Mountaineering First Aid @ 
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+ .60 post./handling. ' 
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facts you should 

know.. • (about vero cuoio) 




FABIANO BOOTS are constructed with 
genuine leather innersoles. linings, up- 
pers and midsoles I where applied. ) 

FABIANO BOOTS are made in 
3 widths Size trom 4 to 16 and 
one piece upper design. 

NO SYNTHETICS' The 
only man made materials 
used are the soles, eyelets 
hooks and beading 



PRICE for PRICE, COMPARE. . . 
Competitors we using SYNTHETICS in place of leather without labeling them as much. 
WHEN BETTER BOOTS ARE MADE FABIANO WILl MAKE THEM! 



send for U*m hiking »nd mountainMfing boot brochure 

Fobiano Shoe. Co., Inc.. 



DIPT A S — ISO SUMMI 
SOUTH BOSTON MASS. 
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A common sense, practical, 

and much-needed manual 
for all back packers, whether they 
hike the Pacific Coast Trail, the 
Appalachian, the C & 0 Canal, or 
head for the high Himalayas. 
It will fit any rucksack and bring 
great comfort whatever the 
problem." 

—Justice William 0. Douglas 

THE OUTDOORSMAN'S 
MEDICAL GUIDE 

By Alan E. Nourse, M.D. Illustrated 
with drawings; flexible, water-resist- 
ant binding; convenient pocket size. 
$3.95 at bookstores or direct from 
Harper & Row, 10 E. 53rd St., 
New York 1 0022 _ 



(The** * 
Oufatoorsmans 
Medical Guide 
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DACRON 
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$3foo 

postpaid 

The Mt. Baker Bag. A barrel-shape bag 
filled with 2Vz lbs. of Dacron® Flbertill II 
and covered with durable ripstop nylon. 
Dacron® Flbertill II provides the same in- 
sulating value as natural insulation, plus 
it has uniform softness, compacts well, 
absorbs very little moisture and is very 
resilient. If the bag gets wet, wring it out 
and the loft and warmth remain, while the 
bag dries fast! Available in regular (31" x 
76") and long (31" x 86") lengths. Two- 
way DelrinQ zipper. Color: Navy. (Our full- 
color catalog included with this purchase.) 
Annual money-back dividend to co-op 
members. 




RECREAT/ONAL EQUIPMENT, INC. 

The Original Outdoor Co-op— Est. 1938" 



P.O. Box 22090 Seattle, WA 98122 BP-9-FB 

□ Enclosed is my check or money order 
for Mt. Baker Bag(s). Length: 

Offer Expires Januaryl, 1975. 

□ Please send free color catalog only. 



ADDRESS 
CITY 



SEND FOR FREE COLOR CATALOG 
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by Denise Van Lear 

GO EAST, YOUNG MAN. The Early 
Years: The Autobiography of Wil- 
liam 0. Douglas 

Random House, 1974 (493 pp. $10.00) 
When young and penniless William 
0. Douglas left his hometown of Ya- 
kima, Washington, for Columbia Uni- 
versity, he escorted 2,000 unhappy 
sheep to the Chicago stock yards. 
From there he rode the rails into 
Manhattan, by that time looking so 
haggard and bummish that whenever 
he asked directions, eyes swept over 
him and legs quickened their pace. 

In the tradition of the great Ameri- 
can success story, Go East, Young 
Man is likely to become a classic. 
Scanning the years until his appoint- 
ment to the Supreme Court in 1939, 
Douglas never begrudges his impov- 
erished origin, but regards it as fertile 
ground for learning about human na- 
ture. His recollections of easy and 
memorable associations give the 
reader an insight into what life is like 
for a hobo, a bootlegger or a prosti- 
tute, or for a president, a high gov- 
ernment official or a movie star. 

Douglas was only two or three years 
old when he was victimized by polio. 
Doctors said he would lose the use of 
his legs and not live past 40. Chal- 
lenging the debilitating effects of the 
disease, he held to a strict daily regi- 
men of hiking the hills north of Ya- 
kima. He has been a devoted back- 
packer and mountaineer ever since. 
To prove the doctors wrong after a 
horseback-riding accident had fused 
his ribs together and was supposed to 
inhibit all strenuous physical activity, 
Douglas decided to cross the Hima- 
layas on foot — and made it. He has 
hiked practically all of the mountains 
in the U.S.A. 

As a well-loved defender of the 
natural environment, he joined with 
conservation groups in opposing — 
and defeating — the construction of 
dams on the Potomac and elsewhere. 
In 1954 he marched against the con- 
version of the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Canal into a freeway; he fought the 
Fish and Wildlife Service for poison- 
ing endangered predators such as the 
coyote and the eagle in order to ap- 
pease cattlemen and sheep growers. 
He railed against certain federal 
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agencies in Washington as fast-buck 
enemies of the environment. 

Nature knows its friends, and the 
following passage from Go East, 
Young Man exemplifies it: 

"One day ... I heard the baying of 
hounds on American Ridge to the 
north. Before long I felt something 
touch my leg, and turning, I saw a doe 
deer standing close to me. Her eyes 
were dilated, she was breathing 
heavily, and she dripped with per- 
spiration. Obviously, she was near 
exhaustion, and she had come to man 
for help. I had heard of such things 
before but never believed them. 

"I hesitated but a second, and then 
depositing my bag of seed on the 
ground, said to the deer, 'Come with 
me,' and I started walking the half- 
mile or so to Bumping River. She kept 
at my heels like a puppy dog. When 
we reached the river I gave her a pat 
on the rump; she entered the water 
and slowly swam to the opposite 
shore, where she stopped, looked 
back as if to say good-bye, and en- 
tered a stand of alder. In an instant 
the dogs had arrived, baying franti- 
cally as they tried to find the scent 
that had disappeared at the river's 
edge." 

Justice Douglas, looking stately in 
his justice's robe or in his blue jeans 
sowing seed, is America's favorite 
salt-of-the-earth defender of liberty. 
This book with its many anecdotes 
that often had me laughing aloud is 
a great source of inspiration and 
pleasure. 

THE UNEASY CHAIR: A Biography 
of Bernard DeVoto (1897-1955) 
Wallace Stegner 

Doubleday, New York, 1974 (464 
pages; $12.50) 

Historians, political writers and con- 
servationists have concurred that it 
would take the energies of three men 
to continue the work of the great 
American iconoclast Bernard DeVoto. 
For DeVoto had an enormous appetite 
for work, for provoking and for in- 
forming. 

During his young days in Ogden, 
Utah, DeVoto, who felt alienated from 
that small town mentality and snob- 
bery, grew intellectually through 
books, correspondences and contem- 
plative hours he spent exploring the 
canyon country east of Ogden. He was 
never an outdoorsman, yet his fond- 
ness for the wilds would always be 
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Down parkas, bags, tents & packs. Find out how 
they're made— send for our free catalog and the 
name of your nearest dealer. THE I 
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Dept. BPC,1234 5th Street, Berkeley, Calif. 94710. 
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MOUNTAIN HOUSE GOES HIKING 

Wherever you go . . . whatever you do, Mountain House Freeze 
Dried foods go with you. Over 100 pre-packaged and individ- 
ual items. Lightweight, fresh tasting, quick and easy to 
prepare. Eat and enjoy them wherever you go. Sold in retail 
sporting goods outlets. In Canada through Taymor Ind., Ltd. 

^MOUNTAIN HOUSE. 

The gourmet restaurant you put 
in your pocket 

For a tree menu planner, send a stamped, self-addressed envelope to: MENU PLANNER, 
Oregon Freeze Dry Foods, Inc., P.O. Box 1048, Dept. BP, Albany, Oregon 97321. 
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~ Clarks 
Caravans 

For the gypsy in your sole. 

Now Clarks hand-makes a shoe for total walking 
comfort. First came the Desert* Boot. Then the 
Wallabee.*Then the magnificent Trek? And now, the 
ultimate sole. 
The Caravan™ 

Deep plantation crepe lies beneath its success. 
Toughened against time. Rugged enough to go any- 
where. Made to outlast adventure. 

Softened calfskin is stitched by hand to cradle 
the foot. Rounded to your heel on the inside, to com- 
fort your every step. Sewn with the precision of the 
craftsman to fit your fickle foot perfectly. 
It makes you want to go places. 
The Caravan. Clarks got it all together. By hand. 



® 



OF ENGLAND 
Made by skilled hands the world over. 

Available in moss, sand and brown leather. About $34.00. 
For the store nearest you write to Clarks. Box 161, FDR Station. N.Y.. N.Y. 10022, Dept.C 3 
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with him in his writings. 

The ensuing years were studded 
with successes and with failures that 
could easily have tumbled all but the 
great. DeVoto wrote the "Easy Chair" 
column in Harper's Magazine for 20 
years and chronicled the fur trade in 
Across the Wide Missouri, which 
won both the Pulitzer and Bancroft 
prizes for history. He edited The Sat- 
urday Review for two years. Ac- 
claimed for his Mark Twain's 
America, DeVoto salvaged the hu- 
morist's Papers and banished misin- 
terpretations about the stature of his 
literature. 

DeVoto seemed to thrive on contro- 
versy. He used the magazine market 
as his forum for western conservation 
battles. Between 1947 and his death 
nine years later, he wrote more than 
40 articles praising the West. In "The 
West Against Itself," he released a 
battery of criticism against western 
timber, grazing and mining interests. 
He was eventually influential in 
blocking legislation that would have 
left the public land up for grabs. 

Seeking out the huge audiences of 
The Saturday Evening Post and 
Reader's Digest, DeVoto staged an- 
other war against the U.S. Army 
Corps of Engineers and the Bureau of 
Reclamation over the dams slated for 
Dinosaur National Monument, and 
Glacier, Grand Canyon and Yellow- 
stone national parks. He maintained 
that Americans could not bathe in the 
"land of plenty" fantasy unless they 
were willing to feed and support the 
country. His journalistic excellence 
touched off explosions in almost 
every area of American life in a way 
that few private individuals have ac- 
complished since. 

An associate of DeVoto and himself 
a Pulitzer winner, author Wallace 
Stegner traces the development of 
DeVoto's genius, with all the de- 
tours — a nervous breakdown, persist- 
ent migraines, insomnia and fits of 
hypochondria. 

Part of the attraction of this book 
comes from the reader's growing de- 
sire to tap the source of DeVoto's 
drive. Meanwhile, Stegner's charac- 
terizations of such complex literary 
figures and DeVoto intimates as Rob- 
ert Frost, Sinclair Lewis and Archi- 
bald MacLeish and their circle of in- 
tellectuals from the Bread Loaf School 
give insight into the progression of 
early twentieth century thought. 
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THE NEW COMPLETE WALKER 
(revised edition) 
Colin Fletcher 

Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., New York, 1974 
(353 pages; $7.95) 

"Once you have overcome the fear of 
the unknown and thereby sur- 
mounted your sleeping-out-in-the- 
wilderness block, you are free. Free 
to go out, when the world will let you 
slip away, into the wildest places you 
dare explore. Free to walk from dawn 
to dusk and then again from dawn to 
dusk, with no harsh interruptions, 
among the quiet and soothing cathe- 
drals of a virgin forest." 

One of our favorite authors has put 
the finishing touches to his revised 
edition of The New Complete Walker. 
The name Colin Fletcher is elemental 
to the backpacking vocabulary. As it 
was before the revision, his book is 
still an undisputed masterpiece on 
outdoor equipment and technique. 

Nearly every item you read about 
in the first edition has been pains- 
takingly updated, reassessed, "re- 
built" or added to. I am certain 
Fletcher's introductory quote (bor- 
rowed from Euripides) indeed ap- 
plies: "Second thoughts are ever 
wiser." 



by Gary Braasch 

MOUNTAINEERING: THE FREE- 
DOM OF THE HILLS (third edition) 
Peggy Ferber, editor 

The Mountaineers, Seattle, 1974 (478 
pages; $9.95) 

What a difference seven years can 
make. 

1967: before the exponential rise in 
the number of backpackers and 
climbers; when few mountaineers 
were using nuts and many were bolt- 
ing up unnatural routes to get their 
first ascent; when it was okay (philo- 
sophically, at least) to cut boughs for 
beds and camp beside that mountain 
brook. 1967: the year the second edi- 
tion of Mountaineering was pub- 
lished, solidifying its role as the 
standard American reference on al- 
pine travel. 

A lot has changed. We know 
through painful, sad experience that 
we can destroy the wilderness as 
much from within as from without. 
Attitudes are mellowing, hopefully 
just in time to save the meager scraps 
of backcountry we have left. In seven 



Start 
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Save 50% 

That's the whole story with ter than, the ready-mades, 



but at about half the cost. 
Now it's your turn to start. 
Write for a free Frostline cat- 
alog. We'll supply the finish. 



Frostline Kits. Sew them 
yourself. Jackets, parkas, 
sweaters, vests, sleeping 
bags. Gear for camping or 
just cold weather. And when 
you're done, you have a 
product as good, if not bet- 

Frostline Kits, Dept. BP 272 452 Burbank Broomfield, Colorado 80020 





CAMPERS SUPPLY. INC. 

SPECIALISTS IN QUALITY 
CAMPING, BACKPACKING AND 
MOUNTAINEERING EQUIPMENT 

Send 35(1 lor 170 P<igv Catalog 
7 PEARL ST., NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 01060 



New Fifth Edition! 

BACKPACKING 

Robert C. Rethmel 



Here, in a new edition, are the basics for 
backpacking today from pre- trip planning 
to equipment selection to camp and trail 
routines. And for backpacking families, 
there's a new chapter on backpacking 
with children. 1974; paper; $4.50. 

Burgets Publishing Company 

7108 Ohms Lane • Mpls MN 55435 




Clothing, hunt- 
ing, archery 
and reloading 
equipment. 
Quality brands 
at lowest 
prices. 
Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 

Cabela's 1974 
Fall & Winter 
Catalog 



Cabela's, Inc. 
| Dept. bp-2, ■ ij • 



dney, Nebraska 69162 
Rush FREE 1974 Fait & Winter Catalog to: I 
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Includes: Trail Directions/ 
Campsites/Local History/ De- 
tails of abundant hiking oppor- 
tunities found in the 250,000 
acres of the Catskil I State Park. 

Fact-filled, practical informa- 
tion, easy-to-use. 

At your bookstore or order 
directly from 
EAST WOODS PRESS 

421 Hudson Street/New York, N.Y.10014 



ASPEN MOUNTAINEERING'S 
74 WINTER CATALOG 




With 30 pages of Free-Style Living 
Accessories including sleeping bags, 
tents, jackets and everything else 
you'll want for out-living this summer. 

Please send me: 

CATALOGS @ 750 

(Deductible from 1st catalog order) 

Send to: 



NAME 



ADDRESS 



CITY 



ASPEN MOUNTAINEERING, LTD 

Dept. _§£_ P.O. Box 3259, 
Aspen, Colo. 81611 
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New, lean 
and luxurious— 
the first sockless 
athletic shoe. 

$28.50. 




No stripes, no decorations- 
just fine, prime leathers in- 
side and out, shaped to work 
with your foot, not against it. 

We took three years developing 
a unique athletic shoe so differ- 
ent it's functionally sockless . We 
believe it's the first to be built 
literally from the inside out. 

Our concern is your foot. 

There are no staples or nails in 
Bare/Foot/Gear. No seams, no 
ridges, no textiles touch your foot. 
We surround it only with 11.5 oz. 
of cushioned surfaces and un- 
pointed, unsealed leathers. The 
surfaces are cushioned to pro- 
tect you, and the leathers are 
unsealed to let your foot breathe. 

Athletic or athletic-looking? 

Definitetyathletic.Asa hardwood 
and furf workout shoe, Bare/Foot/ - 
Gear cups your foot firmly only at 
the heel and instep. There's a sur- 
plus of space up front where your 
foot must flex most. 



Air can circulate freefy, moisture 
can evaporate as it occurs. Your 
foot can stay drier at a more even 
temperature, and friction is mini- 
mized. 

And our shoe is cleanable inside 
simply by using a damp cloth. 

Socks or no socks? 

That's up to you. Most men prefer 
no socks with Bare/Foot/Gear be- 
cause of the sheer maleness of 
the feel. 

The main point is, an athletic shoe 
made so lean and luxurious that 
it is sockless is an extraordinary 
shoe. And it's long-lasting, too. 
That's why we g i ve you extra laces 
with each pair. 

Where you find 
Bare/Foot/Gear. 

It's sold only by stores we're sure 
you're most proud to shop. Write 
us, and we'll advise you of the 
ones nearest you. 



Your nak^/nand tells you 
what youT bare foot feels. 





Berkeley, Cal., Sierra Designs — Dayton, O., Tyfty Brooks- 
Fletcher, N.C., Plumber Angler— Ken new iclt. Wo., Freeman 
— Lexington, Ky., Sports World — los Angeles, Cal., Phelps 
Meager Minneapolis, Minn., Doytons — Mobile, Alo., TKoss 
5 port— Seattle, Wa., Yankee Peddler Sudbury, Mass., West 
Sports — Sunnyside, Wa., Sportsman's Corner 



Bare/Foot/Gear . Original Sockless Shoes are trademarks 1973, Bare/ Foot/Gear ■ 5550 Wibhtre , Los Angeles 90036 
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years, Mountaineering became out- 
dated in areas of outdoor ethics, 
equipment and techniques. 

Now comes the third edition, 
greatly improved in those areas, sub- 
stantially rearranged, newly illus- 
trated. The book regains its place as 
the classic American alpine text. 
Readers know it intimately enough to 
flip through it noting the changes: 

Part I: APPROACHING THE PEAKS — 

The new ethic is up front where it 
belongs, in a short exhortation to be 
responsible to the land, the sport and 
yourself. Knowledge, preparation and 
judgement are stressed. Clothing and 
equipment sections take note of new 
technology, including Fiberfill II. The 
second edition's bough-bed instruc- 
tions have been deleted, and ecologi- 
cally correct camping styles added. 

Part II: CLIMBING FUNDAMENTALS— 

Routefinding has less geology and 
more practical advice. Kernmantle 
ropes and rappelling aids get their 
necessary due. Instruction has been 
rearranged for better understanding. 

Part III: rock climbing — There's a 
new section, greatly expanded and 
beautifully illustrated, using the core 
of second-edition chapters 7, 8 and 
11. Chocks are featured; bolts are 
greatly deemphasized; technique in- 
struction expanded. An important 
chapter on climbing ethics calls for 
"viewing the act of climbing within 
the context of man's personal integ- 
rity and his stewardship of a finite 
planet." 

Part IV: snow and ice climbing— A 
new introductory chapter discusses 
equipment, and for the first time some 
analysis of ice-axe strength and de- 
sign is included. Metal shafts get the 
nod over any kind of wood. 

Part V: safe climbing — Little revi- 
sion except for the first-aid chapter. 

Part VI: the climbing environ- 
ment — This is the section that really 
made Mountaineering as a reference 
because it explained in some detail 
the mechanics of the alpine chal- 
lenge. Edward LaChapelle's fantastic 
"The Cycle of Snow" is the only 
commonly available source on the 
behavior of snow as it metamorphoses 
from the first flake of winter to the 
blue depth of glaciers. That chapter 
is basically unchanged. But compan- 
ion chapters on geology and weather 
have been shortened and rewritten 
and now are less instructive. 

The editorial committee has again 
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...inWool Country, U.S.A.! 



And nothing beats Wigwams of Wool 
for lasting, cushioned comfort. 
Wool is nature's own "comfort fiber." 
Its unique hollow core construction 
results in greater moisture absorption 
than any other fiber. Because each 
fiber is made up of millions of 
"coiled springs," Wool continually 
will bounce back to provide a 
resiliency and cushioning effect not 
found in any other fiber. 

While Wigwams of Wool add comfort 
to your feet, they also help maintain 
your shoes and boots. Wool keeps 
shoes drier and makes them last 
longer by removing the perspiration 
moisture which can deteriorate 
leather and canvas. And, because of 
its construction, Wool allows your 
feet to "breathe," keeping them cool 
in the summer and warm in the winter. 

Add a little comfort to your next 
hike . . . treat your feet to Wigwams 
of Wool. 




A THERMO 

Exclusive 
3-dlmensional 
thermal knit tor 
extra warmth 



Wigwam Mills, Inc., Sheboygan. Wl 53081 
In Canada: Hanson Mlllt Ltd.. Prov. ol Quebec 

American wool Council 

1460 Broadway. New York, NY 10036 
WJ-374 




& POLAR 

Brushed Inside and 
out for extra warmth 
and comfort. 



PURE WOOL 



is _j» 

All three ol these Wigwam styles 
are knit ol 100% pure Wool. 
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When you purchase your aluminum- 
framed snowshoes you should be 
looking at frames that last a life- 
time. The lacing should be tough, 
light and durable — but readily re- 
pairable when the long miles and 
years have left their mark. 

The binding should be SHERPA. 
The SHERPA System* enables 
those who enjoy the mountains to 
walk above the limits imposed by 
conventional equipment. 

SHERPA equipment is designed to 
be second to none in quality. We 
make rigorous demands on the 
equipment and challenge you to 
do the same. Try one of the five 
models of SHERPA snowshoes 
now available at your dealer's. 
You and your family will appre- 
ciate the thought that has gone 
into their design, and the perform- 
ance they deliver. We at SHERPA 
always stand behind the products 
we manufacture, the choice of 
demanding climbing expenditures. 

•Patent No. 3,802,100 

Send for your Free Brochure on 
SHERPA quality equipment for snow- 
shoers— including the new SHERPA 
Snowshoe Line. 
Write: SHERPA DESIGN, INC. 
Dept. BP-3 

3109 Brookdale Road East 
Tacoma, Washington 98446 



SNOWSHOES 




great mountains 
demand 
great boots 




"RD SUPER GUIDE" 

Technical Advisor, Rone Damaison 

World renowned alpine boot Tops on rock 
and ice Sturdy and light with gusseted 
tongue and extremely narrow welt Steel 
shank provides stiffness for steep ice climb- 
ing Fitted with a Galibier Jannu sole. 
One of the great Galibier line of boots for 
mountaineering, rock climbing and hiking 
made in France by 
Richard Pontvert, s.a. 
38 Izeaux 

iimflncan diStriDutors 

MOUNTAIN PARAPHERNALIA 
■OX4B3B MODESTO, CALIF. 9E3B2 



failed to smooth the uneven quality 
of the writing. The tendency to list 
without quantification, to show too 
many choices without useful decision 
aids, will still confound a reader with 
limited experience. 

Should you buy this edition? If you 
are an accomplished and up-to-date 
alpinist or if your high country travel 
is restricted to open trails, you don't 
need it. But if you're a mountaineer- 
ing beginner, need an overview of the 
field, want to expand your backpack- 
ing into the snows and crags, or need 
a great reference book — you couldn't 
do better than Mountaineering, third 
edition. 

THE WILDERNESS HANDBOOK 
Paul Petzoldt 

W. W. Norton & Co., New York, 1974 
(286 pages; $7. 95) 
Many people have been waiting for 
a book by Paul Petzoldt, hoping for 
a digest of wisdom and experience 
gained in a half-century of mountain- 
eering and teaching. Here's the book, 
but some people will be disap- 
pointed. 

A full alpine text this isn't, nor is 
it a detailed outline of curriculum of 
the National Outdoor Leadership 
School, which Petzoldt founded and 
still heads. Beginning backpackers 
wanting basics should look else- 
where. The book emphasizes semiex- 
pedition travel instead of the small 
group-short distance backpacking 
most of us do. 

The value of The Wilderness 
Handbook lies in Petzoldt's innova- 
tions and insights from years of 
mountaineering and teaching in the 
Tetons, with the army, in Outward 
Bound and NOLS. Of these ideas, the 
ones presented in the chapters 
"Camping for Conservation" and 
"Expedition Behavior" are the best. 
I'd like to see reprints available at 
equipment stores, outdoor classes and 
hiking clubs. 

In other sections, the author comes 
on a bit egotistic and makes a lot of 
flat statements about equipment, food 
and technique. Some readers may be 
put off by this, as I was, but Petzoldt 
can scarcely be accused of pedantry 
in the development of his views. 
(How he runs NOLS may be another 
story.) 

More important is the last chapter, 
in which Petzoldt espouses advanced 
management techniques for saving 
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Internal frame gives with your back Padded waist belt settles comfortably on your hips Suspender Harness form-fits yourishoulders 
Anti-sway straps let your pack work with you, not against you Your local dealer can tell you more Write us and we II send his address 



Send us your name & address and we'll send you air catalog ^^^^[^[^^^[^^[^[[^^ 
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37 Pulaski St Stamford. Connecticut 0690? 



Copyrighted material 



THE 
MAN 



THE 

CHALLENGE 



When Jim Whittaker, the first American to climb 
Mt. Everest, leads the 1975 American K2 Expedition to the 
world's second highest mountain, he'll be wearing 
boots with VIBRAM • soles. Says Whittaker, "Our success 

™on K2 will depend largely on the quality 
of our equipment. I've chosen VIBRAM soles 
because they're the world's best 
and their record of performance 
over the years proves it. We'll 
be counting on their superior grip and sure- 
footedness to reach the top." 
Get the sole the pros prefer 
on your next pair of climbing, 
backpacking or hiking boots. 
Insist on genuine VIBRAM soles. 



CHOICE 





RUBBER COMPANY 



26 School Street, North Brookfield, Mass. 01535 
Exclusive U.S. licensee for VIBRAM soles and heels. 
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the wilderness from its users: hiker 
licenses, use fees, increased educa- 
tion via media, permit systems, etc. 

He advocates an Outdoor Leader 
Association to certify that large-group 
honchos have the ecological knowl- 
edge and outdoor savvy to keep the 
people and the land out of trouble. In 
step with most research findings, he 
condemns management that restricts 
movement inside the wilderness 
(having to camp at a certain spot, 
prohibitions against cross-country 
hiking) instead of applying controls 
outside before hikers enter. 

These ideas are good ones. They are 
gaining favor with many people close 
to the problem. But emphasis must be 
placed on the individual hiker. 

Studies by John Stanley in the 
Sierra and John Hendee in the Cas- 
cades show that the average group 
includes two to five persons. Most 
people hike with close friends or 
family wherein no overall leader is 
chosen. Hendee found in 1968 that 
many hikers have learned basic atti- 
tudes and skills by age 15! Only about 
8 percent of backpackers go with 
large organized groups, and their im- 
pact per person has been shown to be 
less than in small parties. 

Contrary to what Petzoldt empha- 
sizes, the problem is educating the 
individual hiker— you and me — 
whose knowledge has gaps and who 
feels freer to leave a bit of garbage or 
relieve himself beside a brook. Tech- 
niques need to be developed and 
tested, and fast. 

We also need an involved and in- 
telligent backpacking public to fur- 
nish ideas and reactions about back- 
country "people" management. Read 
Petzoldt's ideas, write to the Univer- 
sity of Oregon Outdoor Program 
about ideas from their Wilderness Use 
Conference (Eugene, Oregon 97403). 
Then speak up — to us, to the manag- 
ers, to Congress. 

BATTLE FOR THE WILDERNESS 
Michael Frome 

Praeger, New York, 1974 
(246 Pages: $8.95) 

Want to get so angry about what's 
been happening to the American wil- 
derness that you'll rip the agenda 
right off the next Sierra Club meeting? 
Need bomb-proof arguments with 
which to battle the ATVers or intran- 
sigent U.S. Forest Service officials? 
This may be the book for you. 
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OUR MATERIAL AND A LITTLE OF YOUR TIME 
WILL PUT YOU IN THE QUIET REVOLUTION. 

Vermont 



tubbs 



DEPT A WALLINGFORD VERMONT 05773 



See our coupon ad on page 96. 



FOR 

BACK PACKING 
SOFT GOOD SUPPLIES 



THE GREAT PACIFIC 
IRON WORKS 

P O BOX 150 VENTURA. CALIFORNIA 93001 



OUR CATALOG IS O.V£ DOLLAR 
OCR FREE 

Sl'PPLEMEST IS 
STILL AVAILABLE 




The 

Wilderness 
Institute 



BACKPACKING TRIPS 

Escelente Canyon Utah 
Sawtooth Primitive Area Idaho 
Bndger Wilderness Wyoming 
Uncompahgra Primitive Aral - 
Colorado 
Teton Wilderness Wyoming 
Yellowstone National Park - Wyo 
Glacier National Park - Montana 
Beartooth Primitive Area - Mont 
Bighorn Range - Wyoming 
Gros Ventre Wilderness Wyo. 
Snowmass/Maroon Bells 
Wilderness Colorado 
Serway Bitterroot Wilderness 
Idaho 

And Others 

BASECAMP TRIPS 

Yellowstone National Park 
Gros Ventre Wilderness Wyo 
Uncompahgre Primitive Area 
Colorado 




WINTER SKI TOURS 

Yellowstone National Park 
Glacier National Park Mont 
Teton National Forest Wyo. 

COLORADO high COUNTRV 

CANOE TRIPS 

Ytllowilont Njtionil Pirk 



WILDERNESS SURVIVAL AND MOUNTAINEERING SCHOOL 

Summer trip* of Mountaineering. Backpacking, and Canoeing 
m lha nigh wild country of Colorado and Wyoming. 

An Escape to Rtality 

fa Summer and winter vacation program* of wilder neta living, 
study, and adventure for individueri, tamiliot and organ- 



• Modern lightweight backpacking equipment, ciiwm. tl 
touring equipment and food furnished. 
One to two week trips: I HO 00 to sm 00 
Send for 1*74 Brochure and Schedule 
The Wilderness Institute Phone \307] 733-4773 
P.O. Bom 1943 Jeckson, Wyoming 83001 
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CANNONDALE 
Wilderness & Excursion Series 

COMFY 
Bags & Down Wear 

Jensen Packs 
Powderhorn Down Vests 

Viyella • Irish Hand Knits • Ski Fashions 
Western Wear • Sheepskin Coats • Leather Wear 

Write for our free catalog: 
BOX 1659 B. JACKSON HOLE. WYOMING 83001 




Eastern & Western U.S. High Peaks, 
Canadian & Northeastern Waterways. 
Fall. Winter. Spring: Weekend Trips, Holiday 

Outings, Concentrated Courses. 
Summer: Two-week & Intensive Month-long 
Courses & Expeditions. Basic and Advanced 
Survival Instruction. On toot, skis, snowshoes, 
by canoe. Write for definitive brochure: P 
North American Wilderness Survival School 
205 Lorraine Ave. Upper Montclair, N.J. 07043 
Tel: 201-783-7711 




77/£TRA 1 1. JACKET FROM FRANCE 
We are sole US importers of LE BLEU, 
the French farmer's workjacket now 
worn for many outdoor activities. VMffi 
cotton, unisex style, even sizes men's 32- 
46. ladies 10-18. Price $18.95 plus $1 
shipping/insurance to: 



THE BOOTED SHEEPHEROE* Inc. 
6A Main Street 
Francestown, N.H. 03043 

Free catalogue. MasleK'hargeitank- 
Americard telephone onlers (|>n*]wiidi tu 
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Outfitter 

A unique new mail order camping 
equipment supplier All brand names 
Kelty 

Sierra Design 
Gerry 

Alpine Design 
Chouinard 
and many others 

Find out about Credit Coupon System 
tor SAVINGS 



For free catalog, send coupon to 

Alpine Outfitters 

328 Link Lane. J 

Fort Collins. Colorado 80521 
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Outdoor 
Sporting Specialties 




Catalog 



Just off the press, our new Fall Catalog. 128 fully illus- 
trated pages of hunting and camping equipment. Out- 
door apparel and footwear for men and women. Includes 
many items of our own manufacture. 
Our 62nd year of providing dependable, high grade sport- 
ing and outdoor specialties. All fully guaranteed. 

[ ' Send Free Catalog. 
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L. L. Bean, Inc. 

902 Main St., Freeport, Maine 04032 



FREEDOM IS NATURE'S WAY 

by Seal b'ortin 
Times when I have urgeto roam 
afar from comforts of my home, 
I give thought to being free, 
without m\cares to hinder me. 
I aire not til being cold, 
or fitting of a social mold. 
Though I eat a poor man 's stew 
and find my shoes are worn dearth rough . 
I have greater peace of mind 
than other men will ever ft nd. 
I just seek i m porta n t th i tigs, 
what gives me joy and makes me sing; 
Wake with sunrise ev'r\dav, 
hai v go Ide n s u nsh met heer m \ wo v. 
throw my hair into the breeze, 
OS I wander, among the trees. 
I let others have their goals 
to live and die in pltist ie roles, 
they can keep thei r riches too. 
and when our lives are almost through, 
alt my living I'll recall, 
white others never lived at all. 
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Michael Frome, who has to pussy- 
foot occasionally as conservation edi- 
tor of Field and Stream, has the 
gloves off but good this time. He 
propagandizes unflinchingly about 
the rip-offs and mishandling of irre- 
placeable wilderness in the "sacred" 
names of Multiple Use, Industrialized 
Civilization and Political Gain. When 
so much as one tiny animal or forest 
vine is eliminated, says Frome, "then 
the public is being cheated of the 
wilderness promised to it" by law. 

The knights on white chargers are 
here, to be sure, but it's the ogres you 
remember after you turn the last page. 
From Hetch Hetchy to yesterday's 
Grand Canyon dam proposal, from 
the railroad and cattle barons to the 
Alaska pipeline (and most of the cel- 
ebrated issues in between), the 
shameful political reality is outlined. 

Battle for the Wilderness thus takes 
a different tack than does the book 
with which it will be compared: Wil- 
derness and the American Mind. 
Frome is more emotional, more of a 
rabble-rouser, more personal than 
Roderick Nash. Despite great overlaps 
in material, the two books comple- 
ment each other. 

In the end, Frame's creed stands 
out: 

"It is better to leave the last wild 
areas untouched . . . The idea of 
draining the resources in wilderness 
in order 'to meet the need of a grow- 
ing population' is unworkable. 

"It is time to reintroduce wilder- 
ness into civilization ... In the resto- 
ration of a habitable environment for 
all people, I venture, is where the 
battle for wilderness begins." ■» 
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Alpenlite . . . top rated wraparound . . 



CONVENIENT MAP 
AND BOOK POCKET 

Located behind head for easy 
access while hiking. 

STRONG, LIGHTWEIGHT 
WATERPROOF BAG 

Super K-Kote polyurethane coated 
In Tahoe Blue or Walden Green 
ParaPac nylon (8 oz.) or 
Super K-Kote nylon Cordura bag 
for increased abrasion resistance 
in Tahoe Blue or Mesa Copper 

LEATHER TIE DOWN PATCH 

Under flap edge. Allows entry 
to pack without removing ice axe 
or fishing pole. 

LARGE TOP SIDE POCKET 

Each top side pocket will hold a 
two-quart Jerry can or a normal 
canteen plus several other items 
Pocket is fiared for easy removal 
of equipment. 

EXTRA LONG AND WIDE 
WEATHER FLAP 

Large flap gives excellent 
protection from weather even 
when pack is overstufled. 

LARGE BACK POCKET UNDER FLAP 

Adds convenience and volume to 
bag. Protects contents from 
weather. Handy pocket for foul 
weather gear. 

QUICK RELEASE PLASTIC LOCKS 
on weather flap tie down cords 

YKK CONTINUOUS-COIL 
DELRIN ZIPPERS 

Self-healing If separated. Open 
easily even at 55° below zero. 

EXTENDED BOTTOM SIDE POCKETS 
WITH VERTICAL ZIPPERS 

Allow easy access for large items 
such as fuel bottle, stove, first 
aid kit, etc. 

DOUBLE ZIPPER SEMI-CIRCULAR 
OPENING 

Convenient compartment for 
bulky items. Can be opened 
one side at a time. 

NYLON WEBBING TIE LOOP 

Carries ice axe or fishing pole 
out of way of pockets 
and compartments. 

3UPER 8TUFF BAG 
IN MATCHING FABRIC (optional) 

Big enough to carry sleeping bag 
Ensolite ground pad and a jacket 

ADJUSTS EASILY TO YOU 

Waistbelt and frame provide easy 
adjustment for height, weight, 
waist size and load balance to 
place pack weight on the hips 




FRAME EXTENSION WITH 
"D" RINGS (optional) 

Extends frame six inches at top to 
permit lashing on bulky loads. 
Held in place with two clevis pins 
for strength and support. 

MOUNTAINEERING TOP BAR 

Increases frame strength and 
provides high lashing point 

PUNCHED MOUNTING A 
ADJUSTMENT HOLES 

Perfectly round holes without the 
burrs and chips you get with 
drilled holes 

AIRCRAFT QUALITY TUBING 

6063-T832 seamless drawn 
aluminum frame Twelve Tungsten 
Inert Gas welds for maximum 
strength and least weight. 

SATIN-ETCHED FINISH 

Prevents black rub-off common 
with most aluminum frames. 
Etched after welding to protect 
all surfaces. 

SOLID BRASS SPUR GROMMETS 

Provide corrosion resistance 
and maximum gripping power 

ENSOLITE PADDING 

Shoulder pads and waistbelt filled 
with high density closed ceil 
Ensolite (type MH) which retains 
shape and comfort tar better 
than foam rubber and plastics. 



LENO-WOVEN MESH BACKBAND 

Non-strelch. non-run open weave 
prevents sagging and eliminates 
moisture buildup Easy-lock 
tension adjustment. 

NON-SLIP BUCKLES 

Chosen for compatibilty with 
webbing. Provide Instant adjustment 
with positive non-slip 
locking. 

ALL NYLON STRAPS 

Fine quality V nylon webbing. 
Strong and abrasion resistant, 
sewn with #69 100% nylon thread 

ALL NYLON WEBBING 

Sturdy 2" width. 7000 lb. test 
nylon webbing. Excellent abrasion 
resistance 

PADDED, CONTOURED WAIST-BELT 

Fits evenly without gaps 
It doesn't have to worn tightly, 
won't slip and won't put extra 
weight on your spine 



THREE SIZES 



Frame Bag 
Dimensions Capacity 



Appro* 
Total Wt. 



2400 cu. in. 4 lb 2oz. 
3300 cu. in. 4 lb. 6 oz 
4000cu. in. 4lb lOoz 



Let your hips shoulder the load. 



Brochure: Alpenlite 



115 South Spring Street, Dept. 974 
Claremont, California 91711 
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(JVLovable 
Feasts 

Some recipes for go-light hkhg. 

LOGAN BREAD 
Logan bread has several points to 
recommend it as a go-light trail food. 
Highly nutritious, lasting and filling 
it can be eaten with any meal or just 
munched during the day. It can be 
used with spreads like peanut butter 
and is especially good with straw- 
berry jam. 




Logan Bread 



photos by Kenn Petsch 




Curried Mushrooms Top Ramen 
Backpacker's Delight 




3 2 



Logan bread is very cpmpact and 
will not crumble easily. 

It has a low moisture content and 
will keep for months, if properly 
stored. It can be frozen in summer, or 
can be kept in cloth bags in a dry 
place. What isn't used on one hike 
will easily carry over to the next. 
LOGAN BREAD (2 loaves) 
3 cups flour (2 cups rye, 1 cup 

whole wheat) 
% cup wheat germ 
y* cup brown sugar 
V2 cup powdered milk 
2 tbsp. peanut oil 
% cup honey 
y* cup molasses 

V* cup sorghum syrup or maple 
syrup 

V2 cup shelled walnuts or pecans 
V2 cup raisins 

V2 cup chopped dried peaches, 

apricots or dates 
6 eggs 

Using heavy wooden spoon mix 
flour, wheat germ, milk, sugar, nuts, 
raisins and dried fruit. Beat in peanut 
oil, honey, molasses and eggs. Mixture 
should be heavier than bread dough. 
Press into oiled pans (about one inch 
deep). Bake at 275 degrees for two 
hours or until done. (This burns easily 
— it can be baked successfully with 
the oven turned on as low as possible 
for two hours). The bread should be 
like fruitcake in appearance. 

Laura Waterman 
East Corinth, Vermont 

INSTANT HIT 
Surprisingly few people know about 
this old time mountaineering recipe 
for an instant zing. It would have 
provoked Adele Davis into spasms of 
insulin shock. 

Use a two-ounce package of Jello 
(not substitute gelatins — somehow 
they don't taste as good). Pour con- 
tents into three cups of boiling water. 
Stir, drink' and celebrate. 

This is a recipe that's best drunk 
just before dinner when winter 
camping. But it's excellent anytime of 
year. It gives you an immediate and 
short-lived high — as good as a dry 
martini. 

George Williams 
Keokuk, Iowa 

CURRIED MUSHROOMS TOP RAMEN 
The following recipe makes a hearty 
and delicious meal for a cool night 
on the trail. It is easy to make, satis- 



fying and inexpensive. Allow one 
ounce dried sliced mushrooms to 
soak in a cup of cold water for 20 
minutes. Pour mushroom water into 
separate pan, adding enough water to 
make 4V2 cups. Bring to boil. Add two 
ounces curry sauce mix (3 tbsp. dried 
curry powder may be substituted) and 
Top Ramen noodles. Boil for 3 min. 
stirring occasionally to loosen noo- 
dles (do not overcook). Remove from 
heat and stir in soup mix from Top 
Ramen package. Serve immediately to 
four. I bought all ingredients at a 
gourmet shop for $2.66. (Little Man- 
darin Mushrooms $1.19; two pack- 
ages Top Ramen beef, chicken or pork 
780; S&B Golden Curry Sauce Mix 
69C.) That's about 670 each for din- 
ner. Filling and delicious. Have a 
good supply of cool water to drink 
with it. It's hot. 

Marcella Kemsley 
White Plains, New York 

BACKPACKER'S DELIGHT 

Backpacker's Delight is an improvi- 
sation of a recipe which first appeared 
in the Mother Earth News as Hitch- 
hiker Delight. With some fruit and a 
hot drink, it makes a simple, nutri- 
tious meal. 
Mix the following: 
1 pound old-fashioned peanut 

butter 
8 ounces honey 
V* cup powdered yeast 
y* cup soy bean lecithin 
V4 cup Tiger's Milk 
y* cup untoasted sesame seeds 
y* cup Chia seeds 
'A cup wheat germ 
x k cup raisins or currants 
1 cup mixed crushed nuts 

Add sea salt and/or kelp to taste. Op- 
tional: molasses, other nut butters, 
sunflower seed oil. Carry in plastic 
bags or form into balls and roll in nut 
meal, grated coconut or wheat germ. 

P. Lee 

Arlington, Virginia 
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Recipes are invited for use in 
this column. BACKPACKER will 
pay $10 for any recipe used in 
Movable Feasts column, $15 for 
any photo used. No acknowl- 
edgment is possible unless 
stamped self-addressed envelope 
accompanies submission. Send 
submissions to Movable Feasts 
Editor. 
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Make tapNTto Woe 
America^ favorite 
hiking companion. 



Experienced backpackers know there's no 
substitute for first-rate equipment . . . which is why 
Woolrich is the overwhelming choice of America's 
most knowledgeable trailblazers. For 144 years. 
Woolrich has signified rugged durability and high- 
performance in survival wear. And you can depend 
on us to carry on our tradition of quality. Trust 
Woolrich. We'll never leave you out in the cold. 

Totem chamois shirt, heavy-duty, washable, 
mosquito-proof with a sheared nap finish inside 
and out for extra warmth, bold patch pockets 
and superlong 32" tail. 

Sierra Supreme ripstop nylon jacket, insulated 
with prime northern goose down lofting to IV2", 
featuring 2-way Delrin* zipper with snap fly front, 
down-filled flap pockets, adjustable cuffs and 
drawcord plus exclusive inside storage pocket. 

Ranger shirt, classic CPO-styled wool blend 
with flapped patch pockets, band collar 
and extra long tail. 

"DuPont registered tm 



Woolrich. Inc.. Woolrich. Pa 17779 
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they are risking it to gain the 
solitude and beauty of un 
trammeled wildness. 

The backpackers are by 
no means unprepared; many 
of them are experienced 
mountaineers. Members of 
this weekend advAiture are 




The ribbon of . glistejwng 
granite poHshed hy a 
river of ice long since 
melted away will lead into 
a hidden canyon — a place 
sacred for mrllfons of years 
the action of rock, ice, water, 
plants and animals. The pos- 
sibility of danger amid steep AJlen Steck (pioltMt^qs^njflE^ S - ^ 
rock, slippery water-worn rock climber and editor, of - 
stones and overhanging drop- ylscenf^ouraalj^d his wifti, 1 * 
bffs is submerged in the con- Qyla 'and ^fpBghtery /ara; 
sciousness of the group, but ^Lynn Ferrin (staff wffter for 





None of the commercial highways of the land or sea, 
marked with buoys and lamps, fences and guide-boards, 
is so unmistakably indicated as are these broad, shining 
trails of the vanished Tuolumne Glacier and its far-reaching 
tributaries. —John Muir, The Yosemite 



the American Automobile Associa- 
tion's Motorland magazine); moun- 
taineer and guide Ray Jewel; visiting 
Nepalese Sherpa Pasang Kami (vet- 
eran of several Everest expeditions); 
Edwin Drummond (English climber 
who later soloed on the Nose of El 
Capitan) and his companion, Lindy; 
and photographer Jim Stuart and his 
wife, Patsy. 

Their plan is to descend the 
10-mile canyon from its upper end to 



its confluence with a larger valley 
below, from 8,000 feet to 4,000. Al- 
though the trip could be made in an 
arduous day, they will take it slowly 
and casually, fully enjoying the in- 
credible scenery and late summer 
Sierra sun. The sun, beating down 
over the peaks for months, has re- 
duced the snowpack and stream flow, 
allowing the group to walk along the 
valley floor and avoid the brutal 
bushwhacking that is necessary at 





"The 10 backpackers stop often 
to sun and snack and swim. 
Some of them only cool their feet; 
others frolic in the mountain water 
and climb beside small cascades 
to slide down the polished granite 
into the pools. " 

A combination of summer and rock- 
climber is needed to enjoy this water- 
slide. Edwin Drummond and Allen Steck 
search out a route up the smooth slab 
to a stepping-off point. 
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higher water. But the trip will entail 
climbing, route finding and travel 
beyond marked trails. Along with the 
usual provisions the backpackers 
would tote for a two-day trip, they 
carry rope, slings, carabiners and 
other mountaineering equipment. 

Filing down through bracken 
fern and following the trickling 
stream, they spy fingerling trout in a 
puddle. Unable to escape, the tiny 
fish await liberation in the rising 
water of early winter. The hikers con- 



tinue on. unaware that later they, too, 
will feel similarly confined and tiny 
within the monolithic walls of the 
5.000-foot-deep canyon. 

Knowledge of the region's geo- 
logic past serves to intensify the ex- 
perience for the hikers. This valley 
was once narrow and V-shaped, 
eroded by its creek as the Sierra bath- 
olith tilted ever more westward. The 
range was close to its present height 
when the climate cooled about one 
million years ago. Snows piled 



deeper winter after winter, consoli- 
dating into icy corn, then into white 
grainy firn. and finally into the hard, 
crystalline structure of glaciers. Down 
from Mount Conness, Mount Dana, 
Mount Lyell; down from Koip Peak 
and Kuna Crest and the Cathedral 
Range came the grinding, groaning 
rivers. They filled the Tuolumne 
basin 2,000 or 3,000 feet deep and 
spread over more than 100 square 
miles. The entire Sierra, 270 miles 
long and 30 miles wide, was locked 
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Trapped in a small puddle, the fingerling trout await liber- 
ation in the rising water of early winter. The hikers continue 
on not aware that they, too, will feel similarly confined 
within the monolithic walls of the 5,000-foot-deep canyon. 



in ice during the Pleistocene. The 
glaciers didn't terminate until they 
had descended to the 3,000-foot ele- 
vation. 

The party walks with ease over 
the smooth pavement, knowing it was 
once a rugged and perhaps impene- 
trable canyon. The ice swept away 
trees, soil and boulders. Eventually 
the glacier here piled up to one-half 
mile thick, and tons of pressure per 
square inch prevailed on the solid 
stone. Freeze alternated with thaw to 
pluck huge chunks from the valley, 
leaving the jagged valley rock 
smoothed and polished. This rock is 
known to geologists as quartz mon- 
zonite and is the hardest granite in 
the Sierra Nevada remaining very 
monolithic in nature. 

After the initial smoothing of 
the V-shape into a broad U, succeed- 
ing glaciers could do little but con- 
tinue to polish the rock. With so little 
stone to quarry and grind, the later 
flows must have looked grand in the 
prehistoric sun, glittering almost pure 
white, unlike the stained and mo- 
raine-girt glaciers of today. 

Now what glitters in the ice- 
free Tuolumne region is the glaciers' 
work, described so well by John Muir: 
". . . the polished glacier pavements 
that . . . reflect the sunbeams like calm 
water or glass, and shine as if polished 
afresh every day, notwithstanding 
they have been exposed to corroding 
rains, dew, frost, and snow measure- 
less thousands of years." 

Through carbon-14 dating, it 
has been determined that the initial 
scouring of this canyon took place 
250,000 years ago. The last glaciers 
began melting about 9,000 years ago 
(and took 8,000 to diminish into mere 
snowfields in the high cirques). Thus 
much of the polish and striations in 
this valley has withstood the ele- 
ments for 9,000 years. 

How? It is the nature of granite. 
Because of its high silica content, 
quartz monzonite resists weathering 
better than the granite of other Sierra 
regions where the glacial polish has 
worn away. The polish itself helps to 
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preserve the stone by sluicing off 
water and not allowing lichens and 
mosses to grasp or grow. Addition- 
ally, this 85-million-year-old stone 
has very few joints or natural cracks, 
which are prime avenues for erosion. 

During the spring runoff the 
gentle stream the group is following 
swells violently to as much as 70 feet 
wide; some erosion occurs, never- 
theless, in potholes. Rocks trapped for 
a moment in declivities spin about in 
the current and slowly dig dimples 
into circular holes. Sometimes these 
concavities cause wild high-flying 
sprays called waterwheels. At times 
of low water, fishermen catch trout in 
the potholes. 

The 10 backpackers stop often 
to swim and sun and snack. Some of 
them only cool their feet; others frolic 
in the mountain water and climb be- 
side small cascades to slide down the 
polished granite into the pools. The 
trip has been easy so far, causing only 
a few blisters on soft heels. As the 
afternoon wanes the hikers anticipate 
more challenging terrain. 

The granite dips steeply over 
the first of three of the canyon's major 
"stair steps." It is a giant's slide, a 
600-foot drop over slippery granite. 
Beginning the descent on steepening 
slabs, several members become ap- 
prehensive from exposure to the 
abyss below. Darkness is approach- 
ing, and for the first time, the exper- 
tise of the party comes into play. A 
route across broken slabs is found, but 
ropes and slings are unloaded for a 
short rappel over the most precipi- 
tous spot. Sherpa Pasang Kami pro- 
vides a "psychological belay" for his 
more timid friends; everyone makes 
it safely over the giant cascade. 

What magnificence! Above, a 
view of giant domes along the ridges; 
below, the Lost Valley where glaciers 
gouged deeper, leaving giant boul- 
ders behind. Nearby, a hidden garden 
where an exquisite lichen-hung juni- 
per resembles a giant bonsai. Some 
of the hikers expect to see oriental 
temple workers tending the tree. Oth- 
ers think the sunset across the domes 



surpasses any Shangri-la fantasy. 

The off-trail route leads into 
the deeper, hidden and more rugged 
Inner Gorge, where the changes in 
canyon shape and stream bottom are 
striking. Here the monzonite is 
jointed; these joints are the same fea- 
tures that caused some of the vertical 
walls in Yosemite Valley, like the face 
of Half Dome. The glacier took ad- 
vantage of this weaker stone to quarry 
thousands of feet deeper (but not 
wider) than it did elsewhere. In some 
places, the ice was more than twice 
the depth it was upstream. Its highest 
level is indicated on the canyon walls 
by sheared and rounded spurs. Dur- 
ing the several thousand years since 
then, the stream has quarried the joint 
several hundred feet deeper, giving 
the canyon a "boat-keel" profile. 

The backpackers wander down 
the keel. They must rappel or be 
lowered over the second great stair. 
They continue around huge water- 
carved boulders, down mossy 
benches in the canyon wall and 
across slabs only inches from the 
splashing creek. Sometimes packs 
have to be handed down over 10- and 
15-foot drop-off s so the hikers can 
clamber over. Fern gardens offer vis- 
ual sanctuary between bouts of stren- 
uous descent. 

Above them tower the massive 
walls of monzonite, carved and 
smoothed by the glaciers into what 
geologist Frangois Matthes has called 
"the most stupendous exhibit of mas- 
sive granite in the entire Yosemite 
region, perhaps in the entire Sierra 
Nevada." The backpackers know that 
in spring the stream, which now 
barely rollicks over the stones, fills 
the gorge many yards above their 
heads— a thrashing, boiling, foaming, 
watery hell where now they boulder- 
hop down the valley. 

Out of the gorge, the party fol- 
lows the meandering creek to the 
final bench. After a last steep descent 
through dense forest and around 
house-size boulders they near the 
level of the main river. The adventure 
is over. 

Thanks to their knowledge of 
geology and mountaineering, the 10 
people backpacked where few had 
ventured and some had died. They 
witnessed the results of the forces that 
shaped the Sierra Nevada, and expe- 
rienced those results on nature's 
terms, m- 
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Wiile there was a strong 
spirit of adventure and 
conquest in Victorian New 
England, nonetheless it is 
difficult to imagine prim, corseted lit- 
tle ladies sweating their way to the 
tops of Himalayan mountains. Yet it 
was the Victorian era that produced 
the world's first great women in 
mountaineering. 

These climbing ladies led a schiz- 
ophrenic existence: sitting one day in 
their dimly lit parlors, sipping tea and 
behaving themselves, the next day 
sneaking off to remote mountain 
ranges to battle the elements. In the 
mountains they could act out the age 
old fantasies which every human — 
man and woman — entertains from 
time to time: to be an explorer in 
uncharted land, facing untold perils, 
perhaps even death. 

Fanny Bullock Workman, one of 
the most outspoken and ambitious of 
the Victorian women explorers, 
would not have put it so heavily. The 



style of the day dictated a certain 
casual, off-the-cuff dignity. And 
Fanny accomplished everything with 
a great deal of style. A small, solidly 
built woman, she bustled around the 
world as if perpetually late for an 
important engagement. During her 
14-year Himalayan career she walked 
or climbed more than 4,000 miles of 
ice and snow, made 20 first ascents 
of peaks over 16,000 feet, established 
a new altitude record for women, and 
drew up the first maps for more than 
250 square miles of unexplored terri- 
tory. 

Bom in 1859 to Alexander Hamil- 
ton Bullock, governor of Massachu- 
setts, her early life was filled with 
nannies, private schools and holidays 
in Europe. Her father was a robust, 
hearty character who, according to 
Fanny, "loved a good walk on a 
country road." But for Fanny there 
was no prophetic early love of the 
outdoors. Animals were her child- 
hood joy. She was an excellent horse- 



woman, and up to the age of 14 her 
sole ambition in life was to be a 
blacksmith. 

At 17, she went to France and 
then to Germany to continue her 
studies. During school holidays she 
frequently visited the family of a 
classmate in the Swiss Alps. She 
wrote home enthusiastically about 
the healthy mountain air, but it 
wasn't until several years later that 
her infatuation with mountains de- 
veloped into a significant commit- 
ment. 

On her return to Boston in 1881 
she did what could be expected of a 
well-behaved, 22-year-old woman of 
her upbringing: she met and married 
a doctor. Thirty-four-year-old Wil- 
liam Hunter Workman had been to 
Yale and studied surgery at Harvard 
Medical School. He had completed 
his studies in Vienna, Heidelberg and 
Munich, and was in the process of 
setting up a practice in Worcester, 
Massachusetts. The young couple 
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Fanny Bullock Workman 

settled down to a comfortable mid- 
dle-class existence, and within two 
years their only child was born. 

Dr. Workman had a different tem- 
perament and outlook from his wife. 



His colleagues at the Appalachian 
Mountain Club remembered him as a 
"quiet, thoughtful, and considerate" 
man. Fanny, however, was remem- 
bered for her "exuberance" and a 
"fine spirit of adventure." Aggres- 
sion, competition and strong will 
were not admired qualities in turn- 
of-the-century women, but they were 
certainly a prerequisite for any 
woman who expected to spend most 
of her life climbing mountains. But at 
least one of her colleagues found her 
a bit too aggressive. Fanny's fierce 
rivalry with Annie Peck is perhaps 
the best testimony to her strong and 
determined nature. 

In 1897 Miss Peck had established 
a world altitude record for women of 
18,660 feet with her ascent of Orizaba 
in Mexico. Fanny Workman broke 
that record in 1906 when she reached 
the summit of 23,000-foot Pinnacle 
Peak in the Nun Kun region of the 
Himalayas. Two years later Annie 
Peck climbed the north summit of 



Peru's Mount Huascaran. Lacking in- 
struments she estimated the elevation 
of the peak at 24,000 feet and 
promptly declared that she had es- 
tablished a new record. Fanny refused 
to believe that Mount Huascaran was 
that high. To prove it, she sent a 25- 
man scientific expedition, at her own 
expense, to Peru to measure the exact 
elevation of the summit. Her team 
reported Mt. Huascaran as only 21,- 
812 feet. The battle lines were drawn; 
a six-month public controversy en- 
sued during which time there was 
much name calling among the Amer- 
ican mountaineering community. The 
matter was finally resolved when a 
committee of geologists appointed by 
the American Alpine Club confirmed 
the altitude determined by the Bul- 
lock-Workman expedition. 

Dr. Workman's interest in science 
was not confined to medicine. He was 
a lay geologist who published articles 
in geological periodicals as early as 
1883. This interest precipitated fre- 



quent trips to New Hampshire's 
White Mountains where the couple 
made annual ascents of Mount Wash- 
ington from 1882 to 1888. 

Ironically it was Dr. Workman's ill 
health which caused a drastic change 
in their life style. He was overworked 
and overwrought as a result of his 
evergrowing medical practice in 
Worcester and Boston. 

Travel was the panacea of the 
affluent upper middle class of Fanny's 
day. A warmer climate and a change 
of scenery renewed the mind as well 
as the body. In 1889, at Fanny's sug- 
gestion, they sold their large comfort- 
able house, left their daughter with 
her grandparents, and with 12 trunks 
and two bicycles, set off on a bicycle 
tour of Europe. They planned to be 
gone for two years. 

Shipping their trunks ahead, they 
pedaled through Holland. Germany, 
Switzerland and France, stopping on 
route to climb Mont Blanc. This was 
their first significant European climb. 



They subsequently returned to the 
mountains each season from 1890 to 
1895 and listed the Matterhorn, Alla- 
linhorn, Breithorn, Willenkuppe and 
Zinal Rothorn among their major 
ascents. 

A year of bicycling through Spain 
led to the writing of Sketches A- 
Wheel in Modern Iberia, the first of 
eight full-length books they coau- 
thored. A condensed version later ap- 
peared in Harper's. 

The travel and adventure books of 
the late nineteenth and early twen- 
tieth century had a light, easy-going 
style. In long, rambling, highly de- 
tailed narratives, the Workmans dealt 
with every possible subject from the 
dress, customs, law, food, music, art, 
architecture and religion of the local 
people to the geography, botany and 
animal life of the area. All this and 
a very thorough description of each 
day's events, along with numerous 
photographs, were thrown together in 
an almost haphazard way to create a 
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surprisingly charming book. 

True to the stiff-upper-lip style of 
the day, everything was very much 
understated. Altitude sickness, frost- 
bite, broken bones, even deaths, were 
treated in a casual manner. The pop- 
ular scientific outlook fostered a cer- 
tain stoic objectivity. In their books 
the Workmans did not stress the 
beauty of the mountains, their signif- 
icance or the ideal relationship be- 
tween nature and the human commu- 
nity. 

Fanny wrote all of the travel and 
mountaineering books, and Dr. 
Workman acted as editor and scien- 
tific advisor. In addition, he wrote 12 
articles on Himalayan mountaineer- 
ing for the Alpine Journal and more 
than 30 pieces for scientific and geo- 
logical periodicals. It was Fanny, 
however, who, at the request of the 
Societe de Geographie, was given 
France's highest literary title: "Officer 
de L'Instruction Publique." Being 
Continued on page 83 
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The sympathetic stranger knew in- 
stinctively we were in trouble. 

"How much does the rucksack 
weigh?" he asked, pointing to my 
husband's pack. "Thirty or thirty-five 
pounds," I answered, not wanting to 
make it sound too heavy. As my two 
young children and I huddled to- 
gether on the cold bare rock in the 
gray twilight, the good Samaritan is- 
sued orders. "Frangois, take this 
backpack. Marie-Claude, the little 
girl's pack. Dominique, the young 
lad's pack." "Oui, Monsieur L' Abbe," 
they obediently answered. Then off 
we went, up the steep incline over the 
glacier in the dimming light. Part way 
up, we met my husband, Bruce, re- 
turning from an exploratory hike to 
tell us it would be too difficult a 
climb. But we were now in safe 
hands. Our newly found-friend turned 
out to be a Bordeaux abbe on a 
mountain-climbing holiday with 34 of 
his young parishioners, aged 14 to 25. 

We arrived at the Refuge de la 
Breche de Roland in record time. Our 
efforts were rewarded with a gourmet 
dinner, the first we had ever had in 
a high-altitude refuge — rich beef 
soup, roast lamb with roasted pota- 
toes, buttered fresh carrots and string 
beans, a pale yellow local mountain 
cheese, a chewy crunchy fresh-baked 
loaf of bread — all flown up by heli- 
copter from the valley. It was espe- 
cially appreciated after our meager 

A centuries-old farmhouse turns out 
to be a comfortable refuge. 



lunch of leftover bread and ewe's 
cheese, and a frugal Spanish breakfast 
which had been hardly enough to 
sustain us through an eight-hour hike 
up the mountain from the Spanish 
town of Bujaruelo, over the pass of 
Boucharo at the French border, and 
up to the French refuge. 

We felt content and serene that 
evening as we chatted with the abbe 
and the young students and teachers. 
Our children, Andrew, 11, and Clau- 
dia, 8, played chess with the younger 
members of the group. The elusive 
goal of our trip — the pass called Ro- 
land's Breach — was not only in sight 
but approachable. 

The next morning, Bruce and 
I climbed over the glacier to the 
Breach, while the children opted for 
a morning at the refuge. Andrew had 
learned from the abbe that several 
members of the youth group did not 
plan to go rock climbing that morn- 
ing. Instead they spent the day play- 
ing chess, making soup and baking a 
cake. After having walked more than 
eight hours each day for almost a 
week, we could hardly blame Claudia 
and Andrew for their choice of activ- 
ities. They are definitely not goal- 
oriented; they live in the present. 

Our family plans our hikes 
with a specific objective in mind. On 
this trip in the Pyrenees, from France 
into Spain and back to France, we 
were following the legend of Roland. 

I became interested in the story 
of Roland while I was in college. Our 
class read the fascinating narrative, 



The Song of Roland, in French and 
I never forgot it. Written anony- 
mously about 1100, it relates in verse 
the story of a late eighth century 
Christian crusade against the Sara- 
cens, the infidel invaders from North 
Africa. 

The narrative tells how King 
Charles of France (crowned Charle- 
magne in 800) freed all of Spain from 
the Saracens except the realm of Mar- 
sile in Zaragoza in northern Spain. 
Charles sent Ganelon, the jealous 
stepfather of Count Roland, the king's 
nephew, to make a peace pact with 
Marsile. 

Wishing for the death of Ro- 
land, the treacherous Ganelon made 
a deceptive peace plan with Marsile. 
He told Marsile that Roland was 
keeping King Charles in Spain. If Ro- 
land were dead, the king would no 
longer trouble Marsile. Ganelon then 
arranged for Roland to be in charge 
of the rear guard of the French army. 
After telling Marsile of the army's 
strategic plans, he along with King 
Charles left Spain by way of the pass 
above Roncevaux. 

Roland remained behind as 
commander of the rear guard. Marsile 
broke the peace and tried to kill Ro- 
land. Despite the wise urgings of his 
friend Archbishop Turpin, Roland re- 
fused to call for aid. But he finally 
relented and lifted his horn to sound 
the call of alarm. King Charles heard 
it but was convinced by Ganelon that 
it was only a hunter. As Roland lay 
dying from various wounds and from 
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Upper photo: Author and family 
taken in tow by the Abbe and his 
young parishioners, up a steep, 
rocky slope and on toward the 
Refuge. 

Lower far left: Supplies arrive at the 
Refuge by donkey back. Andrew 
makes friends. 

Lower left: Claudia helps pitch hay 
on the grounds of the monastery of 
Roncesvalles. 

Top right: A sheepherder 
encountered on the descent lets 
Andrew sample some of the wine 
from his bota. 

Top far right: Rest stop beside the 
stream flowing down through the 
National Park of Ordesa. 

Right: Above any houses or 
domesticated animals, water bottles 
are refilled. 






a broken blood vessel in his temple, 
caused by forceful blowing on the 
horn, he vowed that his sword, 
Durandal, would not be captured. He 
tried to break it, but in vain. 

The legend has a just, if not a 
happy, ending. Charles arrived as the 
Saracens were retreating, and God 
had not forgotten his good deeds in 
Spain. That evening the sun did not 
set but lit up the sky, allowing 
Charles to go in hot pursuit of the 
Saracens and to vanquish them. 

Before our hiking trip, we read 
the story of Roland and listened to a 
recorded account of the legend which 
I had borrowed from the neighbor- 
hood library. We ordered several de- 
tailed maps of the western and central 
Pyrenees, but they never arrived. 
"Let's take a chance. We're bound to 
find them on the spot in a mountain 
village," Bruce philosophized. A 
hometown bookstore had some good 
small-scale maps. We took off- 
small-scale maps in hand, just in case. 

The Roncevaux Pass crossing 
began in Saint Jean Pied de Port, a 
tiny French Basque mountain town 
with an old walled section dating 
back to the fourteenth century. Our 
first attempts at orientation were a 
complete fizzle. If we had known then 
that it was to be only number one of 
a whole flock of fizzles, we probably 
would have quit before we began. 

We knew we shouldn't take 
small children into the mountains 
without a large-scale map. Presuma- 
bly, we would get such a map at a 
tourist office. But on a Thursday we 
discovered that the only bus to Val 
Carlos, where the nearest tourist of- 
fice was located, ran on Wednesdays. 
We took a bus instead to the border 
town of Arneguy and walked to Val 
Carlos. An erratic rainstorm accom- 
panied us the whole way. The trip 
was a waste of time: the Tourist Office 
had an interminable lunch hour 
which forced us to give up. 

Back in Saint Jean, we discov- 
ered a tiny booklet describing the old 
Roman road over the Pyrenees which 
had been used by everyone, from 
Roman soldiers to a French princess 
on her way to marry a Spanish noble, 
until hard-surfaced roads were built 
less than a hundred years ago. To our 
delight, the booklet's author, Jean Et- 
chevers, lived in town. The chef- 
owner of our hotel was a friend of his 
and arranged a meeting. For a de- 
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lightful hour we discussed our pro- 
jected walk over the mountains to 
Spain, learning details of the route. 
Our excitement mounted — imagine 
the thrill of following in the footsteps 
of Roland and Charlemagne on an 
ancient Roman road! 

The next morning after the 
children's favorite breakfast— buttery, 
flaky croissants with strawberry pre- 
serves — we hailed a taxi for a quick 
trip out of town. Finding one's way 
in the Pyrenees is quite a challenge. 
There were no signs, cairns or direc- 
tional indicators, and no other travel- 
ers going our way. Even with a 
compass and the details filled in on 
our map by Mr. Etchevers, we could 
not determine which unmapped side 
path to follow down to the valley. Use 
one's own best judgment? We tried 
that and landed in Val Carlos. Fizzle. 

Fortunately, a willing taxi 
driver drove us to Roncevaux on an- 
other part of the mountain. We con- 
soled ourselves with the thought that 
if we had not taken a wrong turn, we 
would have missed seeing one of the 
prettiest valleys in the Pyrenees. 
From high on the mountainside, yel- 
low-blue-green farm patches looked 
like a beautiful velvety quilt, de- 
signed with neat white farm houses 
and thin-spired churches. 

In Burguete, a private home 
with a cobblestoned entry way offered 
us spartan but immaculate accommo- 
dations for less than four dollars. 
Dinner at the inn across the street was 
very simple but good: six dollars for 
four including wine and especially 
good caramel custard. 

We spent the next day explor- 
ing the monastery of Roncevaux (or 
Roncesvalles) and the field above — 
the site of Roland's last stand. Our 
wanderings took us past the ossuary 
where his bones are kept. Inside the 
monastery, we came upon a convoca- 
tion of priests from far-flung parishes, 
handsomely dressed in red chasubles, 
chanting prayers in the candlelit 
sanctuary. Upstairs, in a tiny, locked 
treasure room, gold-encrusted vest- 
ments and bejeweled church vessels 
shone from glass cases. Three thorns 
on display were from Christ's crown, 
we were told. 

Frustrating as the first leg of 
our trip had been, we were too deeply 
committed to the history and legend 
of Roland to quit. We were only 60 
miles west of the famous Breach. 



Torla, a small, centuries-old village 
near the entrance to the National Park 
of Ordesa, would be our jumping-off 
spot. 

We were told that to get to 
Torla we had to take a bus from Sabi- 
rianigo. Two tourist offices and a hotel 
manager gave us specific itineraries of 
the buses. Simple. We went to the 
train station as instructed and found 
several buses, all going somewhere 
else. The officials in the train station 
said buses were not their bailiwick. 
We finally learned from a knowl- 
edgeable bus driver that the bus from 
Sabinanigo to Torla had not run for 
three years. Fizzle No. 3. 

Matters would have been even 
worse had I not been fluent in Span- 
ish. A person not knowing the lan- 
guage would certainly do better rent- 
ing a car. Transportation facilities in 
these remote places are few and far 
between. In larger cities, one meets 
many English-speaking people, but 
not in out-of-the-way places. I got a 
good workout as an interpreter in the 
villages. 

By the time we got into the 
mountains, the sheer beauty of the 
clouds of wildflower patches helped 
us forget about the high cost of get- 
ting there. The yellow flowers called 
alicones, our driver told us, are fa- 
vorites of the grazing sheep; the 
pretty yellow blossoms called man- 
tanillas are supposedly a very effec- 
tive headache cure. The lurching of 
the taxi around hairpin turns and the 
frequent blaring of the horn made me 
want to stop to gather blossoms to 
munch on during the remainder of 
the 27-mile serpentine drive. 

From Torla, a six-hour round- 
trip hike to the park through the 
woods served as an orientation. We 
spent the evening studying detailed 
maps with seasoned hikers at the 
Bella Vista Hotel. Rooms were about 
$1.60 each, and dinner ran from $4 
to $5 for all of us. 

Claudia and I, the shoppers, 
made the rounds of bakery and gro- 
cery the next morning and bought 
calories for the hike. Following the 
advice of our friends at the hotel, we 
by-passed the woods, saving time by 
taking yet another taxi to the entrance 
of the National Park of Ordesa. We 
were then on our own for the eight- 



Following the ancient Roman road 
over the Pyrenees. 
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hour hike to Goriz, the refuge high in 
the mountains. 

The national park has a long, 
narrow canyon similar to Yosemite. 
The canyon's granite sidewalls are 
spectacular jagged cliffs which in 
sunlight take on a rose-golden-silver 
hue. The valley was formed during 
the Pleistocene epoch by the slow 
action of an advancing glacier which 
caused massive erosion of the side- 
walls and floor, resulting in the char- 
acteristic U-shape. 

On the lower pathways, beside 
the Arazas River, we joined groups of 
hikers on a morning's jaunt to see the 
Horse's Tail, a spectacular cascade 
named for its shape. A half-dozen 
cascades indicated that we were defi- 
nitely going uphill. One particularly 
high cascade being blown by the 
wind looked like a crystalline lace 
wedding veil. Common wildflowers 
and thistles led the way up the in- 
creasingly steep path to a final wide 
flat section of the valley. It was then 
time to zigzag up the steep sidewalls. 
Edelweiss poked its velveteen 
pointed flowers and razor-sharp 
leaves out of crevices on the rocky 
slope. 

We found the refuge at Goriz 
a welcome sight after our exhausting 
hike. The congenial atmosphere made 
us overlook the rather uninviting 
dining area with its cluttered tables, 
and that black hole of Calcutta which 
served as a bathroom. Goriz was the 
first hotel we came across in northern 
Spain that wasn't spotless. 

We were glad to leave the next 
morning for the Breach. All went well 
until we arrived just below the snow- 
field and the ice cave of Casteret. 
There we were stymied. We had no 
ropes, crampons nor ice axes, and we 
were faced with a steep snowy slope 
with a path across it only wide 
enough for one foot. Even if we had 
found a way around the field, the 
climb on the other side up to the pass 
was equally treacherous — steep dirt 
slopes with abundant piles of loose 
rock. At the top, just below the pass 
was a narrow cross way with fixed 
pitons and rope, attesting to the diffi- 
culty of the climb. Turning our backs 
to the Breach, we headed back toward 
the refuge and spent a rainy night 
there. Fizzle No. 4. 

The scenery in the canyon 
during and after the rain was even 
more beautiful than it had been in the 
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sunlight two days before. The rocks, 
covered with a lead-gray glaze, shim- 
mered in the haze. At the foot of the 
zigzagging path we met a shepherd 
who told us about his sheep, how he 
trained his dogs to herd and about life 
in the mountains. We declined to 
share his lunch of cheese and bread, 
but gratefully gurgled down some 
good wine from his goat-skin bag. 
Andrew was surprised that he too was 
offered wine. As we said good-by, the 
shepherd presented me with a full 
bunch of edelweiss. 

Back at the restaurant at the 
entrance to the park, we gathered en- 
ergy on a tortilla sandwich (a Spanish 
western) and a cool beer and tried to 
figure a way out of the latest dilemma. 
It would take three hours to walk to 
Bujaruelo, and we had already 
walked five. 

The next morning we tried a 
more accessible pass which took us 
back through France, over a glacier 
and finally to the impossible 9,210- 
foot Breach. The forceful rushing Ara 
River seemed to be in a hurry to make 
the gorge deeper and steeper. 

Hot and exhausted, we 
rounded a corner of the road leading 
into the village of Bujaruelo about 
six-thirty that night. In the distance 
were only two buildings and an an- 
cient church in ruins. The white- 
washed building was clearly the 
headquarters of the Civil Guard. 
Could we stay at that other rather 
dilapidated building? Oh, no. Fizzle 
Number Five? But this time we were 
lucky. It turned out to be a centuries- 
old farmhouse converted into an ex- 
ceptionally clean hostel. The food 
was well prepared, spicy and deli- 
cious. 

We had been assured it was 
only a three-hour walk to the pass and 
another hour to the French refuge, so 
there seemed no sense in having a 
lunch packed at the hotel. After a 
small breakfast, we were on our way. 
Six hours later we realized that some 
people travel faster than others. At 
7:30 P.M. we enjoyed our first sub- 
stantial meal of the day. 

This brings us back to the start 
of our story when one very good Sa- 
maritan found us alone and discour- 
aged, and made all things seem pos- 
sible to us. After the joy of making 
the Breach and absorbing the view to 
satisfaction, we rejoined the children 
at the refuge and savored a piece of 



Claudia's cake. 

We bade farewell to the abbe 
and our French friends as they took 
off after lunch to climb one of the 
surrounding peaks. We headed 
downhill to tackle our final project- 
photographing the dozen waterfalls 
plummeting 1,500 feet from the Ga- 
varnie Cirque. 

The trail down the mountain 
from the French refuge is called The 
Staircase. Ropes would not have been 
out of place. Holding the children's 
hands over difficult spots or lowering 
them where steps were farther apart 
than legs were long slowed us down 
a bit. But it didn't matter. The clouds 
were high in the sky. There was still 
lots of picture-taking time. Suddenly 
I heard a scratching, then a rumbling 
of rocks. I looked behind and pain- 
fully watched my daughter's rucksack 
tumble down the mountain. Oh well, 
what was one more fizzle? 

An hour and a half later, after 
climbing up and down giant boulders 
that for some crazy reason all looked 
blue and green plaid, we found the 
rucksack. 

We finally arrived at the base 
of the falls in time to get a marvelous 
view — the only one we would have. 
By the time we backed off enough to 
get photos of the 12 falls in all their 
splendor, an ugly cloud sat right on 
top of them. Fizzle No. . . . I've lost 
count. 

But experience on this trip 
taught us one thing: fizzles can be fun 
. . . eventually. This was no exception. 
We took so long getting down that our 
friend the abbe and followers caught 
up with us. An invitation to their 
chalet led to a superb dinner, folk 
singing and a peaceful night. 

In the morning, the abbe drove 
us to Lourdes to catch our train. As 
his car flew in space above the road- 
way, my only thought was, "We can't 
possibly die in his hands . . . but, if 
we do, we shall without a doubt go 
directly to Heaven." 

At the end of our trip, we began 
to wonder about the wisdom of plan- 
ning a trip at all. Everyone knows that 
unplanned events are always more 
fun. Fizzles, we discovered, are sim- 
ply a change in plans. The children 
agreed. "Going from one country to 
another on foot is o.k.," they con- 
cluded, "but what we really like is 
just walking around." B» 
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Bruce Hunter 

Ira Spring 

Americas Foremost 

Mountain 
Book Photographer 

backpacker: You make your living from the mountains and 
photography. Have these interests been primary all your 
life? 

spring: I grew up in a small logging town, Shelton, Wash- 
ington. From our window my twin brother Bob and I could 
look right over into the Olympic Mountains. It was just 
a morning thing we did when we got up — we went to the 
window to see if the mountains were up, too. At the same 
time, 1930, it was Eastman Kodak's fiftieth anniversary, and 
they gave every 12-year-old kid in the country a Brownie 
box camera. Right from the start, mountains and hiking and 
pictures just went together. 

backpacker: When you decided to make careers of pho- 
tography, did you have to take part-time jobs outside the 
field in order to survive? 

spring: Oh, yeah. I worked in a pulp mill. Bob worked 
at the power company until we saved up enough money. 
Then we were in the U.S. Army three or four years during 
the war and actually came out of that a few dollars ahead. 
Well, the GI Bill sent us to school, and we chose a school 
of photography in New York. Then we started free-lancing. 



Sunrise on 10,541-foot Glacier Peak from Image Lake 
in the Glacier Peak Wilderness Area. 
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backpacker: Starting right in with outdoor shooting? 
spring: One of the things we began with was mountain 
climbing and glaciers. We went to New York editors and 
showed them our work, and it was different enough from 
what they had that they grabbed it. It got us into . . . well, 
just about all of the national magazines of that era. Saturday 
Evening Post — we had a lot of climbing stories in that — and 
Liberty- I think we sold to everything but Life. We never 
got in that, but we did get in the backdoor through a lot 
of ads that used our mountain-climbing pictures. So we 
got started right off the bat. It didn't make us rich, that's 
for sure. For the first five years we didn't have to pay income 
tax. The sixth year we had to pay a little bit. We didn't 
know whether to be sad or celebrate. 
backpacker: Nevertheless, you make it sound easy. 
spring: Unfortunately, young people have a tendency to 
think that they can just hop into the business of pho- 
tography. To start in on photography as a living? I don't 
recommend it. Selling pictures, that's the pitfall, and the 
fact is that it may be five years before you can pay your 
expenses, let alone make enough to eat. Even granola, you 
know, is pretty darned expensive. 



backpacker: The credit lines always say, "Bob and Ira 
Spring." How has the work evolved between you two? 
spring: Well, it is an evolution, because during the first 
few years we actually went out and did stories together. 
You don't need two photographers to do a story, but we 
kept our name "Bob and Ira." We do work together on the 
selling. My interest has always been hiking and climbing. 
As time went on, Bob's interest proved to be tourism. He's 
done a lot of photography that's used in travel promotion 
by airlines. 

backpacker: Bob's big interest is Alaska, isn't it? He has 
several books on that state. 

spring: That's right. He doesn't hike there, but he's thrilled 
with the Alaska scenery he sees from some of those out-of- 
the-way airplane landings and resorts out in the tules. I 
don't think he has time to go hiking. 
backpacker: But you still hike. 

spring: Yes, that's me. Bob's the moneymaker. I'd rather 
go hiking any day. 

backpacker: That's very clear from the hiking guides 
you've illustrated. Are the people in those pictures your 
family? 



spring: Quite often. At first we felt we needed a person 
to show the size. Most of our glacier pictures still have 
people in them. 

backpacker: Do the climbers just happen to be there? 
spring: No, it takes so much time to get a good picture 
that you go out there and either find the pictures or find 
the mountain. You're not going to succeed in both. So I 
got my own group together for photography. They know 
they're not going to get to do the greatest climbing of the 
year. 

backpacker: How about on the trail: do you pose them or 
get ahead and wait for them to come along? 
spring: Well, this is a problem because it's got to look 
casual. It can't look stiff and posed. And I'm not that good 
at posing people. If you're going to have a person in the 
picture, it's got to be part of the composition, not only part 
of the picture. I've seen many pictures where a pho- 
tographer has placed a person in the center without any 
rhyme or reason. 

backpacker: So you tell them where to stand and . . . 
spring: And they go back and get in the right spot for me 
and hike along there again, and again. Taking it in color 



Left: Making camp on the side of Mount Adams. 
In the distance is Mount Rainier. 

Above: The little valley pounder. 

Right: Rhododendrons on the side of Mount Walker 
in the Olympic National Forest. 




and black and white I've got to do it four or five times 
to get it casual. 

backpacker: Some of your shots ended up in the hiking 
guide series published by The Mountaineers of Seattle. 
What's the history of those pictures? 
spring: They're copies from the hiking books of Europe. 
The Europeans had had them for years. 100 Hikes in West- 
ern Washington was the first U.S. guide. We felt that maybe 
we could sell 5,000 of those in a year or two, and do you 
know, those 5,000 lasted exactly three weeks. The Moun- 
taineers reprinted another 5,000, and by September the 
doggone thing had to be reprinted again for the Christmas 
trade — a total of 15,000 books the first year. 
backpacker: You sound as if you were very surprised. 
spring: We were tremendously surprised. And we saw the 
light: good heavens, 15,000! What was it going to do to 
those 100 trails? And it did. So we immediately evolved 
the idea of publishing a more thorough book and covering 
the trails in all of western Washington. 
backpacker: As photographer and trail researcher, what 
was your technique while preparing the guides? 
spring: I got a pick-up camper. My family and I would 
drive to the trailhead and park there overnight; then we'd 
hit the trail early in the morning. It was not uncommon 
to walk six or seven miles and find that people who had 
hiked in the day before were having breakfast or were still 
in their sacks. We would photograph at our destination for 
an hour or two, then turn around and go back to the camper, 
move the camper to its next trailhead and be ready for the 
next morning. We had two pairs of hiking shoes so that 
they'd dry out between trips. Some of the trips were back- 
packs. After all, this is our fun. It gives me a bad feeling 
to hike to a gorgeous place and be able to spend only an 
hour or two there. 

backpacker: You must have had some problems with the 
weather not cooperating, especially the Cascades weather. 
Did you often wait for conditions to change? 
spring: To do the 100 Hikes book, I couldn't afford that. 
If the weather was bad, the photographs were taken anyway. 
They aren't all good pictures. But if it was really bad, it 
may have improved the pictures. I tried to get a scenic shot 
that would display what we were writing about for each 
hike. But it was only a chance thing when I had to use 
one with fog. 

backpacker: Merely by publishing guidebooks you're en- 
couraging people to use the mountains. This is important, 
as your co-author Harvey Manning says, because we have 
to publish information about the wilderness or it will 
perish. But it's very clear now that because of guidebooks 
and the great explosion of backpackers a lot of the trails 
are unbelievably overcrowded. There ought to be a lesson 
in this. 

spring: 100 Hikes just happened to come out as the hiking 
explosion was gaining momentum. Guidebooks are not 
responsible for that explosion. Montana and Idaho have 
never had guidebooks; Wyoming has had one for 20 years. 
Yet, hiking has been accelerating in all three states at the 
same rate as in Washington. Guidebooks have played their 
part, but they also have the best potential to educate and 
direct hikers. Our recent books are loaded with environ- 
mental messages and pleas for the individual to get in- 
volved in saving the out-of-doors. I am proud of any part 
I may have played. At long last the hiker is being heard, 
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and if there are enough voices, we may stop the destruction 
of our trail country. 

All right, 100 Hikes was a mistake because it picked only 
a few places and hikers congregated there. Before it could 
be turned off, almost 50,000 books were printed. [100 Hikes 
in Western Washington is permanently out of print. Ed.] 
Still, I'm not going to apologize for it because the error 
was unintentional. But even among The Mountaineers' 
membership there was dissension as to whether it was 
going to do all that much harm and whether we should 
keep publishing it. Harvey and I were both definite. 

Now, in 101 Hikes in the North Cascades, 102 Hikes in 
the Alpine Lakes, South Cascades, and Olympics, and 50 
Hikes in Mt. Rainier National Park, we've gone to the 
extremes of naming every single trail we could find. Two 
hundred fifty-three trails are described in detail. And in 
the back of the books there are another 250 listed as "more 
hikes." As far as we know, these are all the trails in our 
part of the state. It's not a terribly high total when you 
consider the number of hikers. I estimate there are about 
200,000 hikers and backpackers in western Washington. 
backpacker: Has this attempt to spread knowledge of the 
lesser-known trails relieved overall congestion? 
spring: I don't know, but we are hearing criticism from 
people who used to have their own private trails that there 
are other people on them now. 
backpacker: Do you think that's valid criticism? 
spring: No. These 200,000 people must go somewhere. Just 
what would a person recommend doing with 200,000 
backpackers— limiting them to so many a weekend? I'm 
strictly opposed to that because I think backpacking's a way 
of life that should be encouraged, not destroyed by limiting 
the number of participants. 

backpacker: What about area permits to allow only so 
many people in each campsite or on each trail? 
spring: Those would have the same effect. Other people 
need somewhere to go. There are only about 500 trails in 
western Washington and some of those are insignificant. 
They're overrun with motorscooters. The books attempt to 
disperse people everywhere on the trails. But solitude, if 
you want it, is still possible in off-trail ramblings and places 
without the tremendous attraction of an alpine lake. That's 
where your crowding is. 

backpacker: We've talked about restrictions; we've talked 
about permits; we've talked about dispersion. Still, the 
water-side camp areas are overrun. Is there a solution? 
spring: I, for one, believe that what is spoiling the area 
is not necessarily the number of people. What is beating 
it to death is probably camping and horse use. I suspect 
we could have twice as many people at, say, Image Lake 
if there weren't any camping allowed there. The Forest 
Service wouldn't have to eliminate horse riders, just the 
horses: make the riders park their horses a half-mile, better 
yet a mile, away in a less fragile spot. The riders ought 
to be able to stagger that far. Then everyone could hike 
in to watch the sunset and participate in the scenic spot — 
twice as many people as now without damaging the terrain. 
Good old Mother Earth has to come first, but there are ways 
to accommodate more backpackers without damaging her. 
backpacker: That would mean that people would have to 
lose some of the joy of backpacking — the joy of being able 
to relax and sleep in camp next to the stream and the view. 
spring: Well, I'd rather give the people a chance to go— 
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Bighorn sheep grazing on the Garden Wall, Glacier National Park, Montana. 



everyone who wants to. 

Frankly, I think there should be areas that will accom- 
modate crowds of hikers. If a permit system is used to force 
people to disperse, there will be fewer people at any one 
place because the system will push bodies into every nook 
and cranny. This has already happened at Mount Rainier. 
Once it was easy to find solitude in the park, but the 
camping permit system dispersed people so thoroughly 
there is no longer any solitude left. If we turn to the permit 
system for climbers, even the Willis Wall will lose its 
solitude. 

BACKPACKER: A moment ago we were speaking of finding 
solitude by going off the trail. It's important that the hikers 
who bushwhack don't leave a personal trail behind them 
or any sign of their camps. 

spring: Definitely. One of the joys of going off-trail is 
finding a place to camp where you believe nobody else has 
camped before. And you'd better be darn sure that after 
you've left the next person thinks he's the first one to camp 
there, too. 

backpacker: Since you grew up in timber territory, your 
conservationist viewpoint might seem unusual to some 
people. 

spring: I don't think a conservationist is born; he grows 
into it. A person just starting out accepts the world as he 
sees it. He doesn't know what it was like when his parents 
were young. He doesn't know there were 1,000 more miles 
of trail the year before. It takes a few years of visiting 



different areas before he looks back and finds one of his 
trails has gone. Then suddenly he begins to realize that 
he's got to speak out. 

backpacker: Speaking of growth, there's a growth of style 
in photography. Other than the mountaineering and guide- 
book-type shots, what's your personal style now? 
spring: What turns me on mostly is that great big scene, 
a gorgeous calendar shot, the photograph that makes you 
want to go look at the spot yourself. I want to take pictures 
that I can feel are luring some of the people who see them. 
backpacker: Like the ones in vour book North Cascades 
National Park? 

spring: Right. I call them breathtaking. They make you 
want to stop and stare. 

backpacker: What kind of equipment do you use for that 
kind of shot? 

spring: The majority of our markets want large film, 4 x 
5 or larger. We have one client that has us use an 8 x 20 
inch camera. 

backpacker: That must weigh . . . 

spring: About 100 pounds. It's Kodak's Colorama camera. 
But I also use 2 'A x 3 'A because I need a decent sized 
telephoto lens with reasonable depth of field for animals, 
and a close-up lens for flowers. My wife, Pat, uses a 35mm, 
which once in a while I use, too. 

backpacker: Many of the shots in your flower book were 
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It's 24 below, and if you're bold enough to take your 
gloves off. your fingers may stick to the camera. But there's 
a photograph before you. demanding to be taken. You 
need a Nikon. Because a Nikon will work, consistently, 
when it's this cold. . .and colder. 

But even if you spend all your time in a mild climate 
and never travel, you still need a Nikon, if photography's 
important to you. You need a Nikon for the feeling of 
confidence that total reliability gives you. Not to speak of 
the professional reasons, like unsurpassed optics. . .41 
lenses unapproached in sharpness, number or original- 
ity. And the most complete system in all of 35mm photog- 
raphy. And, surprising to most people, the world's most 
sophisticated camera is also one of the easiest to operate. 

Why does a Nikon work better than other cameras at 
sub-zero temperatures? Little things, like tolerances. Match- 
ing coefficients of expansion. Most especially the titanium 
foil shutter. The special space age lubricants, many of 
them direct from Apollo and Skylab Nikons. And things 
like the winding lever, which can be used easily with gloves 
on. And even the battery that powers the meter: it's silver 
oxide and it works better in the cold. 

Nikon cameras have been up Mt. Everest and down to 
the South Pole with people who really needed them. 
Think about it the next time a snowflake falls, the wind 
blows hard and you see the photograph of a lifetime. See 
your dealer or write. Ask about Nikon School. Nikon Inc.. 
Garden City, N.Y 1 1530. Subsidiary of Ehrenreich Photo- 
Optical Industries. Inc. @HB Canada:Anglophoto Ltd.. P.Q. 
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I was eager to stand on a sharp 
I windy summit again. Because pho- 
I tographing Dall sheep requires 
climbing, I decided to make them my 
first subjects. At Mount McKinley 
National Park headquarters early in 
July I was told of an excellent sheep 
habitat, 70 miles northeast of McKin- 
ley's massif. 

En route to it I encountered my 
first Alaskan wildlife: the mosquito. 
I've seen bigger mosquitoes in Ver- 
mont and thicker swarms in Florida, 
but none match the Alaskan variety 
for viciousness, arrogance and punch. 

Upon reaching the area I began 
immediately to climb 5,000-foot Ca- 
thedral Mountain, which is situated 
between Igloo Creek and the Tekla- 
nika River. Its lower slopes were cov- 
ered by dense alder and willow 
thickets. 

I was carrying about two weeks' 
worth of food, and my pack felt 
heavy. Still, I felt great. When I 
stopped to rest and eat my trail 
lunch — a chocolate bar and iced 
tea — through my binoculars I saw a 
bank of about 80 head of sheep graz- 
ing in a meadow high upon a moun- 
tain on the other side of the valley. 
Upon reaching the summit I rested 
again, drinking in the beauty. To the 
south were the higher peaks of the 
Alaska Range. To the southwest 
Mount McKinley itself, veiled in 
clouds. Magnificent. 

I pitched my tent 50 feet below the 
summit of Cathedral Mountain. I 
cooked up some freeze-dried Beef 
Romanoff for dinner. Then I leisurely 
studied the closer mountains through 
my binoculars with a cup of hot 
chocolate beside me. I spotted an- 
other bank of 16 sheep on a ridge two 
miles away. They appeared to be 
moving toward me. I watched them 
throughout the endless Alaskan sun- 
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A sow grizzly and her two cubs finish the kill and feast on a caribou carcass 
by the Toklat River. 
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set, and when they finally settled 
down for the night, I did too. 

The next morning the sheep were 
not in sight. I decided to hike to the 
spot where I had seen them the night 
before. Climbing was easiest when I 
stayed on sheep trails. Scree and talus 
covered most of the slopes, but the 
sheep trails were surprisingly stable. 

Following the trails between 
towers of rock I began wishing for the 
safety of a rope. I had to make my way 
along ledges of very loose rock — like 
dried mud — with 500-foot drop-offs 
on both sides of me. 

About noon I again located the 
sheep in my binoculars. They were 
now below me, on an entirely dif- 
ferent mountain, moving in the op- 



posite direction. Since they were too 
far away to follow and the day was 
half gone, I headed back to my camp- 
site. While I didn't get any sheep 
photos, I did luck out with other 
wildlife. For instance, as I climbed 
around a large rock outcrop I en- 
countered two rock ptarmigan. One 
flew up as I approached, but the other 
stayed long enough to allow me to get 
some good shots. 

The following day I again spotted 
the sheep, this time on a nearby 
mountain. But when I climbed across 
a ridge toward them, they slipped 
away from me along another ridge to 
a still more distant mountain. Again, 
the hour got late, and it would have 
been useless to continue. So I gave it 
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Upper left: A caribou interrupted 
w hile grazing on the tundra. Both 
sexes of caribou have antlers. 



Lower left: A small, tailless pika, or 
cony, peeks out from its rock home 
in the Alaska Range. 



Above: Moose calves nurse from 
their mother moments before she 
charges at photographer. The ploy 
w orks, and she returns to herd her 
calves back into the brush. 

Right: An arctic ground squirrel 
amidst the underbrush shrieks his 
alarm at the intrusion of man. 
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Left: Author hiking on Mount 
Eielson in the Alaska Range. 
Behind him. the terminus of the 
Muldrow Glacier. 



Far lower left: Solitary haivk owl 
rests in an aspen tree. 



Lower left: Rock ptarmigan pauses 
on unnamed mountain long enough 
to be captured on film. 



Below: Ball sheep graze freely on 
ridges in the Alaska Range. The 
photograph was taken from 
Cathedral Mountain, between Igloo 
Creek and the Tcklanika River. 





up once more. 

That evening I decided that I 
would try a new approach. Instead of 
trying to creep up to the sheep from 
above, I would approach them from 
beiow. In the morning I got an earlier 
start. After my typical breakfast of 
Bircher Muesli with powdered milk 
and a cup of hot chocolate. I ran down 
the scree until I was below them. 
Through my binoculars I could see 
them watching me. But they seemed 
less concerned this time. 

I got to within about 300 yards 
when the rams and a few ewes sud- 
denly left. I was perplexed. If they 
were running away from me, why did 



those remaining seem unperturbed? 
Then I noticed a flash of red ahead 
of them. They were chasing a fox. 
When the lead ram got close, the fox 
ran up the slope and left them all 
behind. All I could get was a few 
long-lens shots of them. 

Once the sheep settled down, I 
began creeping up on them again. As 
I got closer I could really appreciate 
their beauty. By moving very, very 
slowly and speaking softly, as if to 
small children. I snuck up to within 
30 feet of them. And I was rewarded 
with a good many close-range photos. 
I had learned the trick. 

For the next four clays I pho- 



tographed the sheep from close range 
without difficulty. Each night I re- 
turned to my tent on Cathedral 
Mountain, a fine "home" for me. And 
I enjoyed waking up in the brisk air 
so close to the summit. During my 
seventh night at this camp, though, 
a violent storm struck. In the morning 
the sheep were nowhere to be seen, 
so I rolled up my tent and packed 
down the mountain. 

As I walked through some willow 
thickets in the valley in search of a 
new campsite, I noticed a great deal 
of moose spoor. I decided to make 
camp in the valley for a few days to 
photograph Alaskan moose. I pitched 



my tent near the rushing waters of 
Igloo Creek. That first evening I made 
friends with a red squirrel. 

I searched for moose among the 
willow thickets, and for the first time 
I started to worry about meeting a 
grizzly on the trail. To keep the bears 
away from my camp I avoided having 
strong-smelling foods in camp and 
washed my dishes right after dinner. 
But on the trails I had been advised 
to make noise to warn any bears of 
my presence. My technique had been 
to sing loudly. But how was I to sneak 
up on a moose if I were singing? I 
decided to take the risk and so 
searched for moose as quietly as I was 
able — but also with very tense nerves. 

That same afternoon I was startled 
by a snort exploding from the thicket 
directly ahead of me. All of my dedi- 
cation to wildlife photography van- 
ished. I got out of the thicket like a 
shot. Upon regaining my composure, 
I circled the thicket and climbed a rise 
to get a better view. I was rewarded 
by the sound of breaking branches. A 
huge bull moose emerged. He stood 
over six feet at the shoulder, and his 
velvet-covered antlers were the big- 
gest I had ever seen. Next, a cow 
appeared. She was stripping willow 
leaves with efficient lips. 

I followed them throughout the 
afternoon, trying to remain unobtru- 
sive, shooting a couple of rolls of film. 
When they lay down to rest and chew 
their cuds, I too sat down a safe dis- 
tance away and ate lunch. This tran- 
quility was shattered by a helicopter 
swooping down across our area. (1 
learned later that the helicopter was 
searching for a lost hiker on the lower 
Muldrovv Glacier.) The bull moose 
jumped to its feet, ears back, stamped 
and snorted until the helicopter dis- 
appeared. He then lay down again 
and grunted to himself, no doubt con- 
vinced he had frightened away the 
intruder. 

The next day I found another cow 
moose with two calves. While I was 
nonchalantly photographing the 
nursing offspring, the cow charged 
me. I ran away, expecting any second 
to be overtaken. Apparently she only 
wanted to frighten me, for when 1 
looked back she was herding the 
calves back into the brush. 

At the end of two weeks I left the 
park and headed south toward An- 
chorage to replenish my supplies. 
Two days later I returned with several 
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oranges, dehydrated soup, freeze- 
dried dinners and lots of hot chocolate 
which I drank at any hour and with 
any meal. I love it. Also I had a large 
smoked salmon that I bought from a 
fisherman along the Nenana River. 
This latter proved a big mistake. Not 
that it wasn't perfectly delicious and 
cheap at one dollar for the whole fish, 
but that night it attracted a grizzly to 
my camp. 



But how was I to 
sneak up on a moose 
if I was singing? 



I took the shuttle bus to the Tek- 
lanika River where I hiked toward the 
center of the Alaska Range. The 
gravel bars of the rivers are the best 
routes for travel in this backcountry. 
Five miles up the Teklanika I reached 
a glacier-fed tributary, Calico Creek. 
I then followed a route the caribou 
use in their annual migration across 
the range. 

The next day as I continued south 
I came upon a light blond grizzly 
digging roots in the stream bed. I 
made a wide detour. 

I crossed a pass in a snowstorm 
and descended 1,000 feet on the other 
side, where I pitched my tent. The 
next day was beautiful with a clear 
blue sky, and I could see where I was. 
To the south was the Refuge Valley, 
an untouched glacial wilderness nes- 
tled between 7,000-foot peaks. Perfect 
setting. I explored the valley floor 
during the following days. I pho- 
tographed bears, foxes and moose 
among the willows and alders. I 
found sheep and marmots on the 
crags. 

Throughout the next few weeks I 
had many interesting experiences ex- 
ploring other parts of the park. But 
one experience surpassed all else. 

By this time I felt I had obtained 
photos of a good range of wildlife. But 
I still had not had the courage to try 
to get any good grizzly shots. I de- 
cided to try my hand at it along the 
Toklat River. Mother Nature played 
her cards in my favor. 

A pack of wolves had attacked a 
lone caribou on a gravel bar on the 
East Fork of the river. While the in- 
jured animal had been fighting for its 
life, a couple of wildlife pho- 
tographers had tried to capture the 



scene. When the wolves saw them 
they ran away. Wolves will not toler- 
ate human presence even if it means 
losing a good meal. Then, as I arrived 
on the scene, a sow grizzly and her 
two cubs also appeared. They fin- 
ished killing the caribou. I got myself 
situated in a comfortable spot and set 
up my camera. Not bothered by my 
presence, the grizzlies began feasting 
upon the caribou. 

The sow ate until she could eat 
no more. Then she walked off a short 
distance, lay down and fell asleep on 
her belly with her four legs sticking 
out in opposite directions. The cubs 
played games around the caribou 
carcass. 

After about an hour's sleep, the 
sow returned to eat some more. When 
both she and her cubs had enough, 
they crossed the river and settled 
down to sleep again. But when a 
raven dropped by to nibble on the 
caribou carcass, the sow charged back 
across the river and chased it away. 
From then on, the bears stayed closer 
to the carcass. 

By afternoon of the second day the 
sow had eaten so much her belly was 
swollen. She could barely move. Like 
a drunk, she flopped down in a spot 
in midstream and fell asleep right in 
the water. 

The following morning was 
cloudy. It was apparently raining far- 
ther to the south, for the East Fork 
began to rise. Around noon, the 
carcass began drifting downstream. 
As the sow realized what was hap- 
pening, she chased after it and 
dragged it back ashore. She noticed 
me for the first time at this point, but 
she didn't seem to mind my presence. 
Throughout the rest of that day I 
managed to get in quite close to pho- 
tograph the bears feeding, and just in 
time. That evening the carcass 
washed away for good. I packed up 
and left, feeling very satisfied with 
my photographic take. 

I stayed in the park through the 
rest of the summer and on through 
fall, leaving it every two weeks to 
replenish my food supplies. 

At the beginning of October, with 
the Alaskan winter snapping at my 
heels, I left the park for the last time. 
The night before I crossed the border 
into the Yukon Territory, I received 
my farewell gift from Alaska — a phe- 
nomenal display of the Northern 
Lights. ■» 
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65. How to Pick a Freeze-dried Din- 
ner. With 12 companies producing 
174 different main courses, buying 
freeze-dried dinners is not simple. 

66. A Contemptuous View from the 
Elders. 

67. How They Stack Up. What to ex- 
pect from the different companies. 

69. What is "Freeze-Drying?" What is 
behind the mystique of freeze-drying? 

71. Whereto Get 'Em. 

72. 174 Dinners Rated— Evaluations. 

An in-depth report on the industries' 
offerings. 




The idea of evaluating freeze-dried 
dinners sprang innocently out of an 
editorial planning meeting late one 
night at the office of backpacker. 

We reasoned that many back- 
packers are not sure whether to take 
along freeze-dried foods, what brands 
are available, where to get them, 
which dinners are good and which 
are terrible, and how to decide which 
to try. If we could provide a compre- 
hensive overview of every dinner 
available for backpacking and evalu- 
ate it from different angles, we would 
be performing a useful service for a 
lot of people — ourselves included. 

That meeting took place a year 
and a half ago. Since then many hours 
of careful discernment have been de- 
voted to little packets of on-the-trail 
sustenance. It took six months just to 
do the preliminary research and to 
develop procedures for the evalua- 
tions and testing. 

One of our greatest difficulties 



was to compile a comprehensive list 
of freeze-dried food manufacturers 
and the dinners they supply. We are 
still concerned that we may discover 
yet another freeze-dried food com- 
pany somewhere. For instance, the 
eleventh manufacturer was not 
brought to our attention until the last 
few weeks of testing. 

This evaluation was limited to 
dinners because they account for the 
most expense in the freeze-dried 
market. There were a total of — believe 
it or not — 174 dinners to test. Later 
on we plan to evaluate soups, vegeta- 
bles, desserts, lunch and snack items, 
and breakfasts. 

To determine the mail delivery 
time of each company, we divided 
the list of dinners among several 
people living in several different 
states. We ordered the food from the 
suppliers, but they were not informed 
that the food was needed for back- 
packer testing. There was no chance 
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for any company to put its best foot 
forward. (Of course many back- 
packers purchase their freeze-dried 
foods off the shelf at their favorite 
camping goods store or from a general 
mail-order firm, but you can't buy 
every brand that way, and we wanted 
to measure total company perform- 
ance.) 

Once the food arrived the testing 
began. Freeze-dried food was stu- 
diously examined, sniffed, munched 
and measured under all sorts of con- 
ditions: 

• in a tent perched on the very 
summit of Mount Armstrong at seven 
degrees below zero, during a three- 
day traverse of the Adirondacks in 
mid-February 

• in a rough cabin-shelter at the 
base of Mount Washington's Hun- 
tington Ravine the night before the 
assault on ice-choked Odell's Gully 
during whiteout conditions 

• outside a tent under benign 
star-filled skies high on the Franconia 
Ridge 

• during a spring downpour, in- 
side a cave under the Shawangunks 
climbing cliffs. 

In these and many other locales, 
a score of embattled palates sampled 
Beef Stromboli, Turkey Tetrazzini, 
and Mexican Fiesta. (What's that? 
Mexican Fiesta at seven degrees 
below zero? Try it.) Because we had 
a lot of help, we quickly recognized 
that the subjective taste element 
would have to be standardized to ac- 
count for the variation in individual 
preferences. 

Two people, Laura and Guy Water- 
man, agreed to take on the testing 
project. Living in a tiny cabin on 38 
wooded acres in Vermont, they try to 
spend at least three days a week on 
the trail. It seemed natural for them 
to have the opportunity to test every 
dinner. 

The Watermans set themselves a 
schedule of testing freeze-dried food 
two nights out of every three. They 
kept up this pace for more than six 
months. While most of the dinners 
were tested on the trail, many evalua- 
tions were made at the Watermans' 
homestead. A lightweight camping 
stove was used to cook dinners on the 
trail; at their cabin, a wood-burning 
cook stove provided the necessary 
energy. Dinner guests were asked to 
rate the appearance and smell of ev- 
erything they ate before lifting a fork. 
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In addition, on their hiking and 
climbing trips, the Watermans en- 
listed their various trail companions 
and climbing partners to sample the 
foods. Gastronomical debate some- 
times ensued, but usually everyone 
agreed fairly closely on how to rate 
each dish. While they used their 
companions' opinions to corroborate 
their own, the Watermans were care- 
ful to maintain the continuity of their 
own taste standards throughout the 
evaluations. 

Throughout the long months of 
testing, it wasn't always easy to 
maintain an enthusiasm for each 
meal. Some dinners, such as Stow- 
Lite's beef stew, were quite tasty, 
while one company's sausages re- 
fused to come back to life until about 
2 a.m. within the depths of the diners' 
stomachs. 

Each dinner was evaluated in 14 
separate categories. Most of these 
were relatively objective and the rat- 
ings of factors such as weight, the 
amount of water needed for prepara- 
tion, and the cost per meal could be 
made before cooking. 

The more subjective criteria were 
appearance, smell, taste, and the abil- 
ity to satisfy the appetite. In grading 
these factors, the testers did every- 
thing possible to maintain a contin- 
uous standard of judgment. For this 
reason, dinners were tested in 
groups — first all brands of beef stew, 
then all the stroganoffs, and then the 
shrimp Creoles. 

Each dinner was assigned its own 
rating sheet, and all the numerical 
designations on a scale of 1-5 were 



recorded, along with written com- 
ments — expletives deleted — about 
each dish. 

In addition to eating the food, 
backpacker researched the industry 
itself. The presidents of some of the 
companies were interviewed person- 
ally. A questionnaire was sent to the 
others requesting detailed informa- 
tion on the company's history, its 
size, other products produced, major 
markets, processes employed in 
preparation, nutritional adequacy, 
chemical content, cost of the dinners, 
and the company's overall specula- 
tive views on the future of light- 
weight foods. 

Since we realized that back- 
packers look for different qualities in 
freeze-dried foods, we developed dif- 
ferent ways of summarizing the re- 
sults, reflecting four entirely different 
sets of priorities and values that dif- 
ferent backpackers look for in their 
freeze-dried fare. 

The next step was to chart the 
information. Dinners were grouped 
by type — beef stew, chili, vegetable 
stew, and so on. Numerical rankings 
for the 14 criteria and the 4 alternative 
summary rankings were posted. More 
than 3,000 rankings were checked 
and rechecked as this ratings chart 
grew. Brief comments on each dinner 
rounded out the section. 

We've often had difficulty decid- 
ing which freeze-dried dinner to take 
on a hike — if any. Now, thanks to 
some well-worn but persistent palates 
and long-suffering stomachs, we can 
look over every dinner available and 
have a reasonable idea what to expect. 
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How to Pick a Freeze-Dried Dinner 

With Gastronomical Gusto 

by Nelson Packer 



"A mortified appetite is never a wise 
companion," said Robert Louis Ste- 
venson. 

With 12 different companies pro- 
ducing 174 different main courses, 
buying freeze-dried dinners is not 
simple. 

While there are several fairly objec- 
tive criteria which you can note be- 
forehand about lightweight foods, 
most judgments must wait until after 
purchase and preparation. 

So one of the best bits of advice I 
can give you is to try various foods 
on your shorter hikes. Why not take 
along a freeze-dried shrimp Creole or 
a romanoff with cheese and ham on 
a weekend hike? Keep records in a 
little pocket notebook of your 
thoughts about the meal. Thus, you 
begin to build up a rating list of your 
own so that when you take your next 
trek you can develop a menu from 
your notebook ratings. 

Another hint: read the packages be- 
fore buying. They will tell you much 
that you need to know: length of 
preparation time, amount of water 
needed, number of pots, and com- 
plexity of preparation. 

Obviously, if you mail-order your 
food you have to take more of a 
chance, and you cannot read the 
packages beforehand. 

Here are some factors to consider 
in rating foods for your Food Record 
Notebook: cost; speed and reliability 
of delivery; backpackability (does it 
stuff easily into a pack?), weight, ac- 
cessibility (is it easy to open?), ease 
of preparation (including clarity of 
directions), water (the amount re- 
quired), cooking time, appearance, 
smell, taste, fillingness (are you still 
hungry after eating it?), ease of clean- 
up, and environmental concern in the 
packaging. 

Some of these criteria are obviously 
more important than others. Some are 
impossible to determine until you've 
actually sampled the meal. Some cri- 
teria are more important to some 
people than others, even for the same 
person at different times. 



Price will be a strong factor to some 
hikers but not to others. The amount 
of water required doesn't much mat- 
ter if you'll be camped near a plentiful 
water source but will be of prime 
importance if you are hiking in the 
desert. For a long-distance hike, 
you'll place high priority on light 
weight and fuel-saving short cooking 
time. Some people like to linger over 
dinner. For them taste, aroma and 
appearance are important. I know a 
backpacker who innately distrusts 
any dinner to which you simply add 
boiling water. A long cooking time 
gives him confidence that everything 
is rehydrating properly and it seems 
more like a regular cooked meal. 

Most serious backpackers will de- 
cide that there's no better way to pack 
light and still eat well than with 
freeze-dried foods. Further, the range 
of food now available and the quality 
of the better meals is astonishing. 

Here are some items to consider on 
each of the 14 points listed above: 
Cost per meal. 

A dinner for four can cost as little 
as $1.50 or more than $6.00. Because 
a meal is cheap does not mean it 
tastes badly, nor does a high price 
guarantee gastronomical delight. 
Mail delivery. 

If you depend on the mails to pur- 
chase your food, plan ahead. Some 
companies are amazingly prompt at 
filling your order. Some companies 
will substitute items they don't have 
in stock, providing a reasonable sub- 
stitute. The best way to determine 
reliability is to try sample orders from 
a company you've not dealt with be- 
fore. Do this at a time when you are 
not counting on the order for a long 
trip. No matter how reliable you find 
the company to be, it is advisable to 
write on your order the date when 
you need it. 
Backpackability. 

How well does the package fit into 
your pack? Most companies realize 
that compactness is essential for the 
backpacker. However, a few compa- 
nies use such bulky packaging that 



you will want to repackage the food 
at home. Be sure to make note of the 
directions whenever you do this. 
Weight. 

Obviously, if you are going out for 
only one or two nights, you won't be 
concerned about weight. But every 
ounce counts on an extended trek. 

Featherweight freeze-dried dinners 
for four can weigh in at 7 ounces. The 
heavyweights can add a pound or 
more to your load. 

A point to bear in mind, though, is 
that if a dinner is on the super-light 
side it usually provides feather- 
weight portions. 
Accessibility. 

How easily can one get to the con- 
tents? Tearing along the dotted line 
always looks easy but is not neces- 
sarily so. If the package doesn't tear 
readily, don't force it. Cut it with a 
knife. Some packages surprise you by 
ripping open suddenly at the wrong 
angle, spilling your dinner on the 
ground. 

Preparation and Directions. 

Some meals are complicated to 
prepare. At worst, you need two pots 
and a frying pan. At best, many din- 
ners do not even require that you 
dirty one pot. You simply boil water, 
add to the contents of the package 
and wait 5 or 10 minutes. 
Water. 

If you know water will be scarce on 
your trip, you will not want to take 
a dinner that requires 8 cups. Guard 
against this by reading the directions 
before you buy it. If you are mail-or- 
dering, try a sample first. 
Cooking Time. 

Obviously the shortest cooking 
time is merely to add boiling water. 
But if you like the feeling of really 
cooking, you will have no trouble 
finding meals available that consume 
a half-hour or more to prepare. 

The above eight criteria are reason- 
ably objective. Choosing meals would 
be easier if everythimg were as easy 
to measure. But as an old Roman 
hiker once said, "De gustibus non est 
disputandum. " 
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So here are five more subjective 
criteria. Tastes differ from person to 
person. Yet most backpackers would 
generally agree that some beef stews 
just taste better than others, some 
corn looks more like real corn, some 
stroganoff smells more aromatic, 
some chili dishes leave the pot harder 
to clean, and some hashes are more 
filling than others. 
Appearance. 

After you've prepared it, what does 
it look like? 
Smell. 

What sort of aroma does it have? 
Taste. 

Maybe your dinner looks awful, 
smells worse, but tastes delicious. 
Fillingness. 

If weight is a category in which 



most freeze-dried dinners get high 
marks, fillingness is a test they flunk. 
Almost invariably you'll find that 
what the package describes as a din- 
ner for four will be about right for two 
hungry hikers. 

There are three ways we know of 
to judge the previous four criteria: 1) 
try it yourself, 2) ask someone else 
who's eaten it (preferably not the 
sales clerk), or 3) use the backpacker 
guide to 174 dinners which appears 
on pages 72 through 80 in this issues. 
Ease of clean up. 

If you don't like to spend hiking 
time on housekeeping chores, then 
you will want the simpler dinners. 
These are obviously the ones that re- 
quire merely adding boiling water. 
Other dinners can make you feel like 



you really are cooking and will also 
give you quite a job of cleaning up. 
Environmental consciousness. 

Food companies vary widely in 
their concern for how their packages 
are discarded. Some stress the impor- 
tance of not littering. On the other 
hand, some don't. What's worse, 
some still play up the old campfire 
on their package wrappers and in 
their advertising, at a time when eco- 
logically hip hikers use portable 
backpacking stoves. 

So I'd give low marks to those 
companies who aren't aware enough 
to encourage correct habits. If you are 
concerned about this, you may want 
to support the knowledgeable com- 
panies with your food purchases. 




venison. But beans and flour were £ 
other staples he used. How long has S 
it been since a backpacker asked his g 
camping store for a 50 pound sack of ? 
flour? | 

In 1913 the famous Sourdough Ex- J» 
pedition — a bunch of Alaskan pros- j* 
pectors on a lark — ascended to the g 
lower of McKinley's two summits, jjj 
This was probably the zaniest expe- * 
dition ever. Modern-day expeditions a 
spend weeks moving their camps, % 
which include great quantities of $ 
lightweight food, ever higher on the 
mountain until they are in a position 
to make a summit bid. Such tender- 
foot precautions were not for the 
sourdoughs! One fair day, they left 
their base camp at 11,000 feet, 
climbed to within 300 feet of the 20,- 
300 foot summit of North America, 
and descended to their base. And 
their food? A picnic lunch! 

McKinley might have been a romp * 
for them, but for others danger and g 
death lurked in its white fastness. In 0 
1932 the Strom-Lindley party came £ 
upon the camp of the ill-fated Carpe § 
party on the Muldrow Glacier. The * 
Carpe camp was deserted. Strom < 
wrote: « 

"Immediately we felt that some- % 
thing had gone wrong. Inside one tent 5 

wr fnnnH twn nr>f>n slpfmina haps and * 



John Muir knew the secret of travel- 
£ ing light. He carried bread and tea in 
" his pockets on long hikes in the 
mountains. 

What would Muir think of today's 
backpacker's Shrimp Creole? Ham 
Romanoff? Beef Almondine? 
Old Mountain Phelps, the nine- 
3 teenth century Adirondack guide, 
$ would tell us that Shrimp Creole was 
% this little French Canadian who did 
jjj some guiding in the Cold River 

* country, Ham Romanoff was his fat 

* Russian client, and Beef Almondine 
A was that big guy who packed 180 
% pounds into Lake Colden last spring 
" while the trails were still running 

water. 

What would the late Norman Clyde 
think about monosodium glutamate 
and other flavor enhancers which 
give modern-day freeze-dried food its 
... ye ne sais quoi? He'd reply that 
the only flavor enhancer he needed 
was the majesty of his Sierra vista as 
I he munched his beef jerky. 



And what would the great back- 
packer and conservationist Robert 
Marshall say when he found his fa- 
vorite camping spots littered with foil 
and plastic from freeze-dried "in- 
stants?" 

When explorers, mountaineers and 
adventurers of years past went to the 
mountains they carried their food, 
just as today's backpacker carries his 
handy freeze-dried packets. How did 
these early backpackers ever climb 
mountains without the convenience 
of lightweight foods? 

John Wesley Powell, the one-armed 
major, ran 1,000 miles of the Green 
and Colorado rivers in 1864. His pro- 
visions: beans, salt, bacon, flour, cof- 
fee, dried apples, tea, rice, and sugar. 
He couldn't "just add boiling water;" 
(he probably had all the boiling water 
he could handle, in the mad river 
rapids.) 

Clarence King, exploring Sierra 
Nevada peaks and valleys during 
Powell's era, relied heavily on fresh 



we found two open sleeping bags and . 
a pot half full of frozen mulligan * 
stew." 

Mulligan stew is available as 
freeze-dried food today. Sometimes it 
does go wrong. Could the Carpe party 
have scooped the market? Did their jl 
mulligan do them in? 
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How They Stack Up 

The good, the bad and the yummy 



After extensive tests of all the avail- 
able lightweight food dinners, we 
found — somewhat to our surprise — 
that freeze-dried foods are pretty 
good. 

Among backpacking friends, it's a 
lot of fun to put down freeze-dried 
foods. But if you don't expect four- 
star restaurant fare, and make allow- 
ances for the convenience, you can 
find some entrees that are delicious — 
and not just because you appreciate 
them more after a hard day's hiking. 

Some bad impressions about freeze- 
dried food, we believe, reflect lack of 
experience with the range and quality 
of dishes now available. 

We've heard people complain that 
noodles are the base of all freeze- 
dried dinners. Not so. Fewer than 
one-third of the dinners we tested 
have a pasta base. 

Another common impression is 
that the stuff all tastes the same. When 
we learned that most companies buy 
all their food ingredients from the 
same limited number of large proces- 
sors, we were sure that this criticism 
would hold true. We were wrong. 
Even though many companies use 
common suppliers, they select dif- 
ferent ingredients, grades or cuts, and 
add different seasonings, flavor en- 
hancers, antioxidants, emulsifiers and 
other additives to greater or lesser 
degrees. The result: a great diversity 
of products. In testing 11 beef stews, 
12 chicken-and-rice dinners, 8 beef 
stroganoffs and so on, we found that 
no two companies' dinners tasted 
alike. There's no reason today to eat 
the same monotonous fare night after 
night. 

There are inescapable reasons why 
lightweight foods do cost more. They 
are expensive to produce. Frozen 
vegetables from the supermarket have 
been taken through just the first step 
of a whole series of processes re- 
quired for the freeze-dried vegetable. 
Of course, the frozen vegetables are 
cheaper, and fresh ones still cheaper. 

On the other hand, the cost of 
lightweight dinners is not as high as 



many people think. Many dinners for 
four cost under $4 — less than $1 per 
person. Rich-Moor's Mike King says: 
"You can't eat at McDonald's for that 
price today." 

Many backpackers feel they can do 
better price-wise with a can of beef 
stew than with a freeze-dried one, and 
they're willing to carry the weight, 
especially on shorter trip. Price com- 
parisons bear this out. We found the 
price of a canned beef stew was 72( 
for 24 ounces. The same amount of 
beef stew from four lightweight food 
companies cost $1.60, $1.92, $2.40 
and S3. 15. 

Freeze-dried foods are also criti- 
cized for being loaded with chemical 
additives, or "swear words," as 
Chuck Wagon's Sid Morrison calls 
them. You'll find them listed on the 
packages. Some read like a textbook 
for Chemistry 101: calcium silicate, 
potassium bitartrate, sodium phos- 
phate, disodium guanylate, titanium 
dioxide, monosodium glutamate, 
tetra sodium pryophosphate. 

The companies insist, however, 
they add a minimum of chemicals, 
usually in minute portions; that all 
mass-produced foods today contain 
such additives; that many additives 
are themselves derived from "real" 
foods; and that this adding is done 
only under strict supervision of the 
federal government. 

It is hard for a layman to sort out 
what is worth worrying about here 
and what is harmless. The health food 
types among us will be upset at any 
chemicals at all. They'll be glad to 
know that one company we dis- 
covered, Natural Food Backpack 
Dinners, features no additives. 

In our opinion some of the compa- 
nies are overdoing the additives. A 
few dishes have an unreal smell or an 
unpleasant aftertaste. We've generally 
noted the offenders in our comments 
about the individual meals. If you 
stay away from those few, we don't 
think you'll find freeze-dried foods 
tasting any more artificial than the 
rest of American food. 



Some general tips: 

If you want beef or chicken rather 
than "beef-like granules" or "textured 
vegetable protein," there's one simple 
warning flag. If a dish has a name like 
"beef style stroganoff" or "chicken 
style rice," watch out. The word style 
is the clue. Translation: not really. 

The most difficult nutrient to in- 
clude in trail foods is fat. Some com- 
panies specify vegetable oil in the 
cooking process. It's not a bad idea 
to get used to carrying margarine or 
other cooking oil for this purpose. 
Even if the company doesn't suggest 
it, add it. Your body will benefit, and 
your meal will taste better, too. 

As we've said, don't trust the label's 
designation of the number of portions 
the package contains. If you have a 
hearty appetite, double the quantity: 
buy a two-person dinner for one, a 
four-person dinner for two. Some 
companies do better than others. 
Check our findings under the heading 
"Fillingness" in the rating charts. 

The companies who offer meats and 
salads do not intend them to serve as 
full one-pot meals. We did find, how- 
ever, that most of the meats and some 
of the salads are enough for two 
people, if eaten with soup, vegetables 
and dessert. 

We have used the 14 criteria de- 
scribed by Nelson Packer to rate 174 
dinners. No doubt you will find some 
criteria are more important to you 
than others. It may be useful to know 
how the brands in general stack up 
on each of these 14 points. 
Cost Per Meal. 

The spread between low- and high- 
priced dinners within the freeze- 
dried food business is remarkable. 
Even within the same company, a 
wide range of price tags may be 
found. For example, Chuck Wagon 
asks only $1.23 for spaghetti with to- 
mato sauce for four people but $6.02 
for its beef stew for four. Other Chuck 
Wagon prices are distributed all along 
the scale — three are under $2, three 
between $2 and $3, nine between $3 
and $4, three over $4. 
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The least expensive companies' 
dishes are made by CampLite, most 
of whose offerings are under $2 for 
four people, and Stow Lite. Natural 
Foods Backpack Dinners offers only 
two meals— both in this low price 
class. 

Rich-Moor still carries a large vari- 
ety of moderately priced dinners (10 
of their four-person dinners are under 
$3), but many of the better meals in 
this line are in the higher price 
range — well over $3. 

Tending to be more expensive are 
Chuck Wagon, Dri Lite, and Seidel's, 
though all of these offer some less 
expensive treats. Both Mountain 
House and Tea Kettle are consistently 
on the high side. Wilson's two stews 
are also expensive. The most expen- 
sive dishes, generally, were from the 
Canadian company, Freeze Dry Foods 
Limited. 

It should be noted that the higher 
priced companies provide almost all 
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freeze-dried instant meals, which are 
the most expensive to process. 
Mail Delivery. 

Most companies sell through the 
mail. But Mountain House, Tea Ket- 
tle, Rich-Moor and Wilson's sell ex- 
clusively through retail stores or 
other mail-order companies. 

Without question, the fastest deliv- 
eries are from Stow Lite, Dri Lite and 
Chuck Wagon. 

Stow Lite was the quickest, but Dri 
Lite may be just as fast, considering 
the distance we were from its distri- 
bution point. Dri Lite also impressed 
us by filling our order even when we 
did not send enough money with the 
order. 

We found Freeze Dry Foods Lim- 
ited and Seidel's regularly took just 
under two weeks for delivery. Camp- 
Lite consistently took just under 
three weeks. 
Backpackability. 

Most of the companies provide 



convenient, flexible packaging that 
fits well into your pack. Among the 
best, there's little difference among 
CampLite, Chuck Wagon, Rich-Moor, 
Stow Lite, and Dri Lite. 

Seidel's is also excellent for back- 
packability, but our experience with 
Seidel's packagihg found it to be a bit 
more susceptible to leakage than the 
others. Freeze Dry Foods Limited's 
dinners come in a very backpackable 
package, but it's a little stiffer and less 
flexible than the others. Mountain 
House provides a bulky, awkward foil 
covering that many backpackers find 
difficult to fit into crowded packs. 

Tea Kettle uses large square-cor- 
nered boxes, which are not conven- 
ient. Freeze Dry Foods' new instant 
line comes in cardboard boxes, too. 
A number of individual products ap- 
pear in circular cans — Dri Lite's cot- 
tage cheese, the Kellogg salads sold 
by Stow Lite, some of the meats put 
out by Freeze Dry Foods Limited 
(which are also available in pouch 
form). Wilson's meats come in card- 
board boxes. 
Weight. 

Light weight, of course, is what 
gives freeze-dried foods their selling 
point. Weight seems to vary a bit 
within each company's line. 

Tea Kettle's meals are the lightest, 
but unless you repackage you pay for 
this net weight advantage with a 
serious volume disadvantage. Gener- 
ally, Mountain House and Stow Lite 
weigh in under 10 ounces net for a 
four-person dinner, ranking them 
among the lightest. Dri Lite is almost 
as good. Chuck Wagon, Seidel's and 
Freeze Dry Foods Limited are more 
often found in the 10 to 12 ounce 
range for four people. Rich-Moor, 
often more generous in serving size, 
is understandably heavier. Half of the 
Rich-Moor dinners weigh 12 ounces 
or more for four people. CampLite is 
almost as heavy. Both Rich-Moor and 
CampLite have at least three dinners 
in the 14-ounce-plus range. Natural 
Food Backpack Dinners are the 
heaviest, though as mentioned, the 
differences between light and heavy 
are minor, since all of these foods are 
exceptionally light. 
Accessibility. 

Don't tear along the dotted line. We 
recommend slitting carefully with a 
knife. Otherwise the packages don't 
rip evenly, and you risk spilling. The 
two exceptions are CampLite and 
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Best Menus For A Week On The Trail 



Here's a week's menu for each of four 
different types of backpacker. 

The meals are not necessarily those 
that turned in highest "scores" on the 
charts, because we've tried here to 
vary types of meals, as well as com- 
panies from which they are selected. 
The Cheapskate's Best Week. 
Emphasis on low-cost dinners that are 
still good-tasting and filling. 
Sat. Turkey Good 'n Hearty (Chuck 
Wagon) 

Sun. Spanish Rice (Dri Lite) 
Mon. Beef and noodles (Stow Lite) 
Tues. Spaghetti 'n Sauce (CampLite) 
Wed. Chili 'n Beans (Dri Lite) 
Thurs. Western style rice (CampLite) 
Fri. Macaroni and cheese (Rich-Moor) 
Sat. Vegetable stew (Dri Lite) 
The Peakbagger's Best Week. 
Emphasis on convenience of cooking 
in adverse camping conditions. 
Sat. Tuna a la neptune (Tea Kettle) 
Sun. Chili Ranchero (Rich-Moor) 
Mon. Vegetable beef stew (Mountain 
House) 

Tues. Turkey Tetrazzini (Tea Kettle) 
Wed. Macaroni & cheese (Mountain 
House) 

Thurs. Spanish rice (Dri Lite) 
Fri. Chicken stew— instant (Rich- 
Moor) 



Sat. Shrimp Creole (Mountain House) 

The Gourmet's Best Week. 

Emphasis on appearance, aroma, and 

especially taste. 

Sat. Beef stew (Wilson's) 

Sun. Macaroni and cheese (Seidel's) 

Mon. Shrimp creole (Freeze Dry 

Foods) 

Tues. Beans (Chuck Wagon) 
Wed. Middle Eastern Style Dinner 
(Natural Food Backpack Dinners) 
Thurs. Spaghetti and sauce with meat 
(Rich-Moor) 

Fri. Chicken and rice (Chuck Wagon) 
Sat. Romanoff with cheese & ham 
(Rich-Moor) 
Authors' Best Week. 
Emphasis on balancing cost, conven- 
ience, taste and satisfying hungry ap- 
petites. 

Sat. Chicken and rice — instant (Rich- 
Moor) 

Sun. Tuna a la neptune (Tea Kettle) 
Mon. Vegetable stew (Dri Lite) 
Tues. Macaroni and cheese (Seidel's) 
Wed. Shrimp creole (Mountain 
House) 

Thurs. Spanish rice (Dri Lite) 

Fri. Beef stroganoff — instant (Rich- 

Mocr) 

Sat. Middle Eastern Style Dinner 
(Natural Food Backpack Dinners) 
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Freeze Dry Foods Limited. Both really 
are easy to open by hand. 
Preparation. 

Most dinners fall into one of two 
preparation classes: 

• The instant dinners are excep- 
tionally easy to prepare— merely add 
boiling water and wait 5 to 10 min- 
utes before eating. 

• The regular requires cooking. 

Regardless of type, most light- 
weight dinners aren't much trouble to 
prepare. But there are exceptions, in 
a range of complexities. Some dinners 
call for boiling one ingredient for 
awhile, then adding another. Others 
require cooking two ingredients 



Most backpackers refer to all light- 
weight food as "freeze-dried." Actu- 
ally lightweight foods are produced 
by several methods— freeze drying, 
puff drying, air drying, vacuum dry- 
ing. Getting the water out is the com- 
mon objective, since that's what gets 
weight down and makes long-term 
non-refrigerated storage possible. 

The term "freeze-dried," however, 
has caught the public fancy. We will 
use it ourselves, rather than the more 
cumbersome terms "recreational" or 
"lightweight" foods. 

Primitive peoples preserved foods 
by heat, drying them in the sun or in 
ovens. The Incas, high in the Andes, 
used cold plus the low pressure and 
low humidity of their mountain en- 
vironment. They preserved their food 
by putting it out to dry in the cold, 
windy mountain air. They achieved 
partially what the freeze dry food 
companies do today with complex 
and expensive equipment. 

Today's freeze dry companies, 
using rapid freezing processes, take 
the temperatures down to -40° to 
-50° below zero. Once frozen, the 
food is placed in a chamber where 
pressure is rapidly reduced, ap- 
proaching vacuum conditions. The 
water in the food passes first from 
moisture to ice crystal in the freezing 
process, then directly from ice to 
vapor; i.e., from solid to gas, without 
passing back through the liquid stage. 
This is known technically as sub- 
limation. 

This process is expensive because 
it requires a heavy investment in 



separately, then mixing. Some tell 
you to boil the dinner, then transfer 
to a fry pan and fry for a time. Some 
require mixing one ingredient, letting 
it stand while you cook others, then 
blending them all together. 

Dri Lite and Rich-Moor have only 
two or three meals apiece that are 
more than ordinarily taxing to a tired 
cook. The "instant" lines — Mountain 
House and Tea Kettle, plus some of 
Rich-Moor and Freeze Dry Foods 
Limited — are of course easiest of all. 
On the other hand Chuck Wagon and 
CampLite are companies which occa- 
sionally give the real cook in you a 
workout. 



plant and equipment. Also, foods 
have to be processed in batches rather 
then in continuous assembly line 
process. This, too, increases costs. 

Freeze drying must be accom- 
plished shortly after vegetables or 
fruits are picked, or much flavor is 
lost. So factories are ideally located 
close to where the foods are grown. 

Partly for this reason, few compa- 
nies that sell freeze dried foods do 
their own processing. The big food 
processors are on the West Coast. 
Many of the vegetables are supplied 
to the industry from just one proces- 
sor, California Vegetable Concen- 
trates (CVC). 

Freeze drying has advantages: 

• It has the same flavor-retaining 
properties of conventional quick- 
frozen foods. 

• Freeze dried food reconstitutes 
faster than conventionally dried 
foods. 

• The cell structure of the food is 
left intact by the process, which 
means that freeze dried foods look 
like the real thing, even before you 
add water, whereas dehydrated foods 
look shrivelled. 

• Few nutrients are lost, since 
water is about the only thing that is 
taken out of the food. Vitamin C is 
about the only nutrient that is lost 
since it is water soluble. 

• "Instant" meals are possible, be- 
cause an entire meal can be cooked — 
and then freeze-dried, as opposed to 
the old process of drying individual 
food ingredients of a meal (say, the 
meat, potatoes, peas, carrots) and as- 



Water. 

Mountain House and Tea Kettle 
generally require the least amount of 
water. Dri Lite has several meals that 
require only 3V2 or 4 cups for four- 
person meals. Stow Lite usually 
needs only 4 cups. Rich-Moor typi- 
cally requires 4 1 /? to 5 cups for four 
people. Freeze Dry Foods Limited 
dinners vary all the way from 4 cups 
to 8, but 5 is typical. 

Many hikers carry cooking pots in 
which six cups is close to the practi- 
cal limit for stirring without slopping. 
So when a dinner requires 6 or more 
cups, it could mean trouble. Almost 
all Camplite and Chuck Wagon meals 



sembling and packaging them. 

This difference is substantial. With 
the instant meal you simply add boil- 
ing water and the meal reconstitutes 
in its ready-to-eat, cooked form. With 
conventional freeze-dried meals the 
food must first be reconstituted and 
then cooked. 

There are two disadvantages to 
"instant" meals at this stage of the art: 

There is a relatively greater risk that 
all ingredients won't quite fully rehy- 
drate, especially if you're not careful 
to mix thoroughly. 

The cost of processing is high, and 
this boosts the retail price. 

A good many of the products that 
are usually referred to by hikers as 
"freeze-dried" are really conven- 
tionally dehydrated food. The water 
is evaporated out, rather than subli- 
mated. 

In general, companies try to use the 
process which works best for the par- 
ticular food involved. Perma-Pak says 
that over 90% of the food in its 
CampLite line is "regularly dehy- 
drated other than freeze-dried." That's 
not an industry average. Rich-Moor 
puts their figure at 40%. 

Other special processes are be- 
lieved to give better results for partic- 
ular foods. Carrots, for example, can 
be "puff dried," a process similar to 
that which generations of "puffed" 
cereal eaters recall as "shot from 
guns!" 

Air drying by simply passing hot, 
dry air over food is sometimes used 
in conjunction with other processes 
such as freeze drying. It can reduce 
the time needed in the freeze drying 
process and, being cheaper, reduces 
cost. 
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require five cups or more for four 
people. Seidel's usually calls for more 
than five cups. 
Time. 

Obviously, again, the dinners re- 
quiring the least time to prepare are 
those for which you simply boil 
water. Such instant foods have been 
the sales feature of Mountain House 
and Tea Kettle for some time. Now 
Rich-Moor and Freeze Dry Foods 
Limited also offer a good line of them. 

Many other lightweight dinners 
take less than 15 minutes to cook— 
Dri Lite, Rich-Moor, Stow Lite and 
Wilson's. 

Seidel's typically specifies 20 min- 
utes cooking time. About half of 
CampLite's offerings take 25 minutes 
or longer, with a few taking more than 
30 minutes. 
Appearance. 

With appearance, smell and taste, 
we move onto obviously subjective 
ground. Inevitably our personal pref- 
erences, and perhaps our mood at the 
time we ate a meal, affected these 
judgments. Yet we believe most 
backpackers would agree with our 
ratings. In our opinion, of the full-line 
companies Rich-Moor puts out con- 
sistently appetizing-looking fare. A 
high proportion of Stow Lite's din- 
ners are also good looking. Tea Kettle 
is consistently appealing. Among the 
rest, Chuck Wagon and Freeze Dry 
Foods Limited are least likely to dis- 
appoint you. Mountain House is all 
right, if you stay away from some of 
their chicken dinners. CampLite, Dri 
Lite and Seidel's have several sub-par 
meals, judged on appearance alone. 

We found, though, that many un- 
appetizing looking meals turn out to 
be very tasty. Dri Lite seemed to be 
a company that turned out bland- 
looking dishes that actually taste fine. 
Smell. 

We learned that a high proportion of 
lightweight meals — well over half- 
have no particularly strong smell, one 
way or the other. 

Dri Lite, Rich-Moor and Seidel's 
had often above-average aromas. 
Chuck Wagon wasn't that consistent. 
Mountain House dinners offered few 
exciting smells. But neither Mountain 
House nor Rich-Moor had a single 
dish below-par. 
Taste. 

Here's the most important criterion 
to many people, and the most contro- 
versial. Since we are stout-footed 
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hikers ourselves, we'll rush in where 
angels fear to tread. We offer the fol- 
lowing: 

As a generalization, we'd cite four 
types of dinners as predictably 
above-average in taste — dishes in 
which the freeze-drying industry- 
seems to have mastered the art. 

1. beef stews 

2. vegetable stews 

3. macaroni and cheese (one con- 
spicuous exception: Freeze Dry Foods 
Limited's instant version) 

4. sea food dishes— there are only 
five, but they're all good. 

Reviewing the companies: 

• Tea Kettle's four dishes are al- 
most all tops in taste. 

• For the most consistently above- 
par of the full-line companies, we'd 
rate Rich-Moor well ahead of the 
pack, with Mountain House second. 

• Seidel's is perhaps next most 
consistent in taste. 

• Dri Lite has several first-rate din- 
ners. Freeze Dry Foods Limited has 
some real winners, too. But both of 
these companies have more than one 
sub-par dish. 

• Of the remaining full-line com- 
panies, you have to be selective to get 
really tasty meals. From Chuck 
Wagon and Stow Lite, you won't get 
anything really bad. But there are 
better tasting alternatives to a few of 
their meals. CampLite had several 
meals distinctly below-standard. On 
the other hand, CampLite has a good 
half-dozen meals that are very pleas- 
ant, indeed. 

Fillingness. 

As we said, don't take the labels' 
description of portions seriously. 
When a label says "four person din- 
ner," don't expect to satisfy the appe- 
tite of four hungry hikers. Some com- 
panies come closer than others, but 
we found few meals that really filled 
us up as much as the label implied. 

The companies seem to reason that 
if they really packaged enough for 
two or four hungry hikers, the price 
would be so high most backpackers 
would be scared off. Quantity esti- 
mates may also presume that most 
backpackers eat soup and dessert 
with their main course. Many people 
do, of course. But we believe that 
most backpackers expect a filling 
one-course dinner. 

Most of our friends double the in- 
dicated amount— a two-person meal 
for one, a four-person meal for two. 



The skimpiest portions are Wil- 
son's stews and all four of Tea Kettle's 
meals. Most of the main dishes put 
out by Mountain House and Stow Lite 
also fall short of filling. With these 
four brands, we would always buy 
double the amount the labels suggest. 

The most consistently satisfying on 
quantity is Chuck Wagon. We found 
that half a dozen of their meals pro- 
vide realistic portions, and most of 
the rest are reasonably hearty. 

Next, CampLite does rather well — a 
commendable achievement in view of 
the fact that CampLite is also the 
lowest in price. 

Rich-Moor and Seidel's are less 
filling but somewhat more reliable 
than the remainder of the list. 

Freeze Dry Food Limited's regular 
line of dinners is quite generous, but 
its instants are often skimpy. 

Dri Lite tends to be less filling than 
most, although two truly ample meals 
are their beanaggin and their creamed 
chicken with noodles. 

Many of the companies indicate the 
bulk of the meal reconstituted per 
person, usually in ounces. These fig- 
ures are helpful in judging whether 
the meal will fill you but are not a 
certain guide, since 12 ounces of 
some food is not necessarily as filling 
as 12 ounces of others. For instance, 
the two Natural Food Backpack Din- 
ners. One is said to provide two 12- 
ounce servings. We found this not 
unreasonable. The other yields two 
14-ounce servings that were less 
than sufficient. 
Clean-up. 

The instant dinners are a real boon 
to the camp cook. Mountain House, 
Tea Kettle and the instant foods of 
Freeze Dry Foods Limited and Rich- 
Moor are most welcome at clean-up 
time. After that, we found you can 
have a clean-up problem. But some 
tend to be a little easier than others. 

Seidel's offerings are easiest to 
clean up more often than other non- 
instants. But some of their dishes, 
such as beef stroganoff, chicken a la 
king, and their excellent macaroni 
and cheese, aren't. 

CampLite's and Freeze Dry Foods 
Limited's regular lines are perhaps a 
little better on this score, more of the 
time, than Chuck Wagon, Rich-Moor 
regulars and Stow Lite, with Dri Lite 
falling somewhere in between. 

Spanish rice dishes tended to be 
easier than others. Beef stroganoff, 
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Where To Get'Em 

You can buy only a limited selection 
of freeze-dried foods in camping 
stores. Some of the brands are sold 
only in stores or through general mail 
order catalogs. The following brands 
may only be purchased through retail 
stores or catalogs: 

• Mountain House. A full line of 
freeze-dried food put out by Oregon 
Freeze Dry Foods, Inc. 

• Rich-Moor. A full line of break- 
fasts, lunches, dinners. Rich-Moor is 
a division of General Recreation 
Company, Inc., a $30 million con- 
glomerate. 

• Tea Kettle. Has a limited line of 
just 4 dinners. Also owned by Oregon 
Freeze Dry Foods, Inc. 

• Wilson's. Freeze-dried meats, 
put out by one of the principal meat 
packing companies in the country, 
Wilson & Company, a subsidiary of 
LTV Corporation, the giant Texas con- 
glomerate. 

• Freeze Dry Foods Limited. For 
the most part dinner items; main 
courses, vegetables, and desserts; 
plus a half dozen breakfast items. 
Mainly sold in Canada. 

Buying in the store has advantages: 
you can pick up food the day before 
a trip, see what you're getting and 
eliminate postage costs. It also has 
disadvantages: you're limited to the 
stock available at the time, which will 
be only a fraction of the full range and 
variety of foods currently available to 
the backpacker. The prices of the 
brands available tend to be higher 
than those which you can order. 

Direct mail order: 

If you do any significant amount of 



chicken a la king, chili, and maca- 
roni and cheese are four dishes that, 
when clean-up time comes, regularly 
reduce grown men to tears. 
Environmental Consciousness. 

In evaluating the companies on this 
point, we considered: 

• Is the packaging combustible? 

• Since many hikers don't use 
camp fires, for ecological reasons, 
how easv is the packaging to carry 
out? 

• Is there a printed caution on the 
packaging, urging backpackers to 
burn or carry out? If so, how promi- 



extended backpacking we recom- 
mend writing to obtain some catalogs. 
You'll still want to buy some items 
at your camping equipment store, but 
your range of culinary delights will 
be considerably broadened. You'll 
find mail ordering foods is reasonably 
quick. Usually the minimum order is 
$10.00. 

The mail order companies are: 

• CampLite. Perma-Pack Com- 
pany, 40 East 2430 South, Salt Lake 
City, Utah, 84115. 

• Chuck Wagon. Micro Drive, Wo- 
burn, Massachusetts, 01801. 

• Dri Lite Foods, Inc. 11333 At- 
lantic, Lynwood. California, 90262. 

• Natural Food Backpack Din- 
ners. P.O. Box 532, Corvalis, Oregon, 
97330. 

• Seidel's. National Packaged Trail 
Foods. 632 East 185th Street, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, 44119. 

• Stow Lite. Stow-a-way Sports 
Industries, 166 Cushing Highway 
(Route 3A), Cohasset, Mass., 02025. 

• Freeze Dry Foods Limited 
($25.00 minimum order is required.) 
579 Speers Road, Oakville, Ontario, 
L6K 2G4, Canada. 

You might want to order a few din- 
ners or other items from each of sev- 
eral companies; the listings, descrip- 
tions, and evaluations given on pages 
73-80 may help you here. If you don't 
get out to use all of the food right 
away, it has a long shelf life. So take 
your time. You'll probably enjoy try- 
ing different brands on short week- 
end hikes and reaching your own 
conclusions. 
General mail order: 

Another option is to order food 
from a backpacking equipment mail 
order house offering food from several 
companies. A few examples: 



nent and readable is it? 

• In the food catalog, price list and 
other literature, is the user urged to 
burn or carry out the packaging? 

• Does the company make any spe- 
cial efforts to promote awareness of 
the environment by including a writ- 
ten section on the subject in its food 
catalog? 

• Because campfires are discour- 
aged in the wilderness nowadays, 
does the company promote use of 
stoves? Or does it still show pictures 
of romantic campfires on its packag- 
ing or in its catalog? 



The Ski Hut, 1615 University Ave., 
Berkeley, California, 94703, supplies 
Dri Lite, Mountain House, Rich-Moor, 
Tea Kettle, and Wilson's. 

Recreational Equipment, Inc. (the 
"Seattle Co-op"). 1525 11th Ave., 
Seattle, Wash. 98"122, not only sup- 
plies Mountain House, Rich-Moor, 
Seidel's, Tea Kettle, and Wilson's, but 
also markets a few of its own mixes 
(no complete dinners though). 

Eastern Mountain Sports, Inc., 1041 
Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass., 
02215, carries Mountain House and 
Tea Kettle, Rich-Moor and Wilson's. 

Another eastern firm, Don Glea- 
son's Camper's Supply, 9 Pearl Street, 
Northampton, Mass., 01060, stocks 
Mountain House and Tea Kettle, as 
well as Wilson's and Chuck Wagon. 

Several of the freeze-dried food 
suppliers offer more than just their 
own line of foods. Thus for example, 
Dri Lite and Seidel's both supply 
Wilson's meats. Stow-a-Way Sports 
Industries will mail you not just its 
own Stow Lite Line, but Mountain 
House, Tea Kettle and Wilson's food 
as well. 
Mix & Match 

The more resourceful backpacker 
can make up his own meals more 
economically by buying freeze-dried 
beef or chicken separately, along with 
mixed vegetables or quick-cooking 
grains of various kinds, and putting 
them together in creations of his own 
design. Most of the companies supply 
beef and chicken in either diced or 
powdered form, as well as items like 
bacon bits or bars. These, plus grains 
of your own purchase, plus freeze- 
dried vegetables, can be assembled to 
suit your own taste. It is a route to 
more individually-tailored meals 
which we've often taken. 



On these points, here's how we 
evaluated the companies. 

Rich-Moor— best. This company 
has a good warning on its packaging. 
The Rich-Moor catalog is strong on 
environmental consciousness. And 
all pictures in it show stoves, not 
campfires, being used. 

Seidel's— another strong environ- 
mental company. Admonition against 
littering and advice to "pack out or 
burn empty containers" are promi- 
nent on the packages. The company's 
printed material, however, barely 
mentions the subject. 
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Chuck Wagon — good. This com- 
pany circulates a brochure that is very 
strong on environmental concerns, 
outlining 12 good points under the 
heading, "A word about ecology." Its 
regular price list and food packages, 
however, are silent and, what's worse, 
the company uses a logo on every 
package showing a campfire. 

Mountain House— pretty good but 
could be better. This company has a 
warning on each food package and on 
the back of the catalog, alongside an 
ecology symbol. Despite the com- 



pany's well-intentioned efforts, how- 
ever, the famous foil packaging is 
probably one of the most frequently 
encountered and most offensive litter 
in the woods today. Furthermore, the 
catalog and even the company's an- 
nual report show campfires in action. 

Freeze Dry Foods Limited — pretty 
good, except for the instants. There 
is a little note in its catalog about 
litter, but its packaging says nothing 
on the subject. 

Neither Dri Lite nor Stow Lite says 
anything about litter— not a responsi- 



ble position for companies which 
send lots of paper or plastic contain- 
ers into the woods. 

CampLite and Natural Foods Back- 
pack Dinners not only contribute 
nothing to environmental con- 
sciousness but prominently display 
campfires on their packaging. 

Tea Kettle deserves low marks for 
putting out noncombustible foil 
plates, with no seeming awareness of 
environmental safeguards. Wilson is 
also silent on the subject, providing 
an eminently litterable package. 



174 Dinners Rated 

"Fit for the mountains and the 

barbarous caves, 
Where manners ne'er were preach'd!" 

— Shakespeare, Twelfth Night 
On the following pages, backpacker 
presents a complete list of the main 
courses available for lightweight din- 
ners from brands currently supplying 
the market. There are 147 full-course 
dinners, plus 17 meats and 10 salads 
which could serve as a basis for a 
main course — 174 from which to 
choose. 

Other dinner items— soup, vegeta- 
bles, desserts— will be evaluated in a 
future issue of backpacker. 

We selected 10 salads that can be 
considered the starting point for a full 
meal: chicken, crabmeat, egg, ham 
and tuna salads. These are not meals 
themselves but could accompany 
soup and vegetables as a change-of- 
pace dinner. We omitted salads 
which are obvious side-dishes. We 
felt they belonged with vegetables in 
our next food rating issue. Our deci- 
sions about which salad is a main 
course and which a side-dish are ob- 
viously debatable. Regardless of what 
we call it, you'll find the information 
useful. 

We rated each dinner on a scale of 
1 to 5 (1 is low, 5 is high) for each 
of the 14 criteria. We tried to be as 
objective as possible. For example, 
concerning price: dinners for four 
people costing under $1.50 are given 
5 points, those from $1.50 to $1.99 
rate 4 points, $2.00 to $2.99 earn 3 
points, the $3.00-$3.99 range is 2 
points, $4.00 to $4.99 1 point, $5.00 
and up — zero. Such objective rank- 
ings are possible on eight of our eval- 
uating criteria. 



On the other more subjective cri- 
teria we did the best we could. Ob- 
viously, it's easy to quarrel about our 
ratings on these. 

As has been stressed, the impor- 
tance of the 14 criteria varies consid- 
erably with your own values and the 
kind of trip you plan. Therefore, we 
developed four alternative summary 
rankings. 

The Cheapskate is concerned with 
his budget, so he gives price a weight 
of 6. After that he is only moderately 
interested in all the other criteria, 
though he gives a weight of 3 to taste 
and 2 to fillingness. He wants to get 
a lot of food for his money. 

The Peakbagger doesn't care how 
the meal looks or about its aroma. He 
also doesn't care about delivery, since 
he plans well in advance. But unlike 
either The Cheapskate or The Gour- 
met he is concerned with, and there- 
fore doubles the value of, backpacka- 
bility, weight, accessibility, ease of 
preparation, amount of water, cook- 
ing time and ease of clean-up. He also 
likes his meal to be tasty and filling, 
since he burns up a lot of calories. 
Cost is of moderate interest. 

The Gourmet cares nothing for cost, 
nor the time it takes to cook or clean 
up, nor the amount of water required. 
He most savors taste (weight of 6), 



WEIGHTING OF CRITERIA USED 
TO OBTAIN "ALTERNATIVE 
SUMMARY RANKINGS" 



ALTERNATIVE 

SUMMARY 

RANKINGS 



and he's even very interested in ap- 
pearance (4) and smell, which he calls 
bouquet (3). He assigns double weight 
to fillingness, since a meal should be 
ample, and to delivery, because un- 
like the first two packers he wants to 
be able to get exactly his selection (no 
substitutes). He has a moderate re- 
quirement of backpackability and 
weight, since he has to pack in his 
cuisine to enjoy it; and he also is 
concerned with accessibility and 
preparation. 

The Author's Choice is the way 
Your Humble Testing Experts decided 
they would personally rate the 14 fac- 
tors. They value all criteria, with spe- 
cial emphasis on cost, backpackabil- 
ity, taste, filling and clean-up. 

The 14 criteria which we evaluated 
may not include everything of con- 
cern to all backpackers. A very im- 
portant factor which we've omitted 
entirely is nutritional value. We de- 
cided that we couldn't pose as nutri- 
tion experts, and that the average 
backpacker isn't out for such long 
periods of time that the meals re- 
viewed would have much effect on 
his physical well-being. 

In the end, each backpacker will 
have to make his own judgments. We 
hope these evaluations will give you 
a starting point. 
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Chuck Wagon: 

Beans, Chuck Wagon 
style (chili flavor) 
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Dri Lite: 

Beanaggin, with 
vegetable protein 
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Mountain House: 

Frank and Beans 
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Seidel's: 

Boston Bean 
Dinner 
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BEEF HASH 

or beef and potatoes) 


Beef-style hash 
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Chuck Wagon: 

Beef and spuds 
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Dri Lite: 

Beef hash 
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Dri Lite: 

Savory spuds and 
beef 
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Freeze Dry Foods Ltd: 
Potato & beef 
patties 
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Seidel's: 
Beef hash 
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Stow Lite: 
Beef hash mix 
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Comments on each dish 



Tastes more like chili than New England baked beans. It's good, 
though. Not much problem to prepare, and there's plenty of it. 



On the bland side. Add salt and ketchup if you can. 



Excellent and apparently the only one on the market. Seasoning 
is strong but not overpowering; you don't c 
Skimpy | 



A perceptible sweetness from the molasses and sugar. A good 
meal, but rather soupy and not especially pleasing in appearance. 



Looks great and is i 
Requires both cook pot and fry pan: and cooking time is over 
a half hour. 



Good-looking, gravy-rich dinner with large-sized potatoes, but 
flavor seems artificial. 



Looks pasty, but tastes pretty good. Base seems to be 
potatoes rather than the chunks most people expect in hash. 



Bits of onions, peppers, celery improve the flat potato base. Thin 
on the beef, but thoroughly acceptable dinner fare. 



A batch of hearty patties makes a refreshing change from one-pot 
dinners. The cook will be busy, but it could be worth it. 



More gravy than beef, but a reasonably tasty meal. Easy to prepare 
and clean up. But it's not especially filling if you're hungry. 



Despite a potatoes-dominated appearance, it has excellent beef 
flavor and good vegetable touches. A bit salty, but that's okay 
for an active hiker. 



Good hash, though somewhat bland. Add salt or ketchup if you 



BEEF STEW 



CampLite: 

Beef stew 
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Camp stew special 
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Chuck Wagon: 

Beef stew 
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Chuck Wagon: 

Vegetable stew with 
beef 
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Dri Lite: 
Beef stew 
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Freeze Dry Foods Ltd: 
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Stow Lite: 

Stew with beef 
& gravy 
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Rich on vegetables— peas, carrots, corn, onions — drenched in a 
soupy gravy. Easier to eat with a spoon than a fork. Spicy. 



Sharp and spicy in flavor, this one may well be overspiced for 
some tastes. Potato base with many vegetables. The gravy has 
a pleasing aura of beef. 



Handsome variety of vegetables in a good beef gravy. Above- 
average amount of water required in cooking. The price will stop 
a lot of backpackers from trying this one. 



Not very good, but there's a lot of it. Note that it's billed as a 
vegetable stew with beef, rather than as a full-blown beef stew. 



A lighter-textured stew than most. Quite good. Seems to lack 
green vegetables, relying mostly on carrots, potatoes and onions. 



Not as distinctive as this company's instant version, although 
the quantity seems a little closer to a hiker's i 



Really strong on beef, with a savory gravy, and easy to prepare. 
Portions are too skimpy. 



Excellent flavor. Nice variety of ingredients. Lots of meat. A bit 
difficult to rehydrate completely unless you're careful. 



Potato-bised; light-textured. If you don't care for onions, steer 
clear. 



Both potatoes and noodles for a base, with peas and carrots, plus 
a good portion of beef. Overall, a good stew. 
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Comments on each dish 



Wilson's: 
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Certified beef stew 
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An exceptionally strong entry, even at the price. The beef chunks 
are impressively large and chewy, and the potatoes are for real. 



BEEF STROGANOFF 



CampLite: 

Beef-flavored 
stroganoff 
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Chuck Wagon: 

Stroganoff with 
beef 
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DriLite: 
Beef stroganoff 
with noodles 
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Mountain House: 
Beef stroganoff 
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Stroganoff with 
fr.-dr.beef(reg.) 
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Rich-Moor: 

Stroganoff with 
fr.-dr. beef (inst.) 
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Stow Lite: 

Beef style stroganoff 
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The cheapest, because it isn't real beef. It's textured vegetable 
protein ai 



Soupy but very good, even though the meat is a bit skimpy, the 
noodles thin and the sauce less exciting than others on the list. 



Soupy but first-rate: many mushrooms and beef, and an excellent 
sour cream sauce. Unfortunately, a trial to prepare. 



Presentable, but not especially distinguished. The sauce lacks 
that distinctive sour cream flavor. 



Hearty and one of the most filling. One drawback is the complex 
preparation required, involving three pots. 



Good. A strong beef-to-noodles ratio and fine sauce 
prepare than most stroganoffs. Does tend to be soupy. 



Good but not great. Not as soupy as some, and the noodles are 
chunkier. Easy to prepare. Not as filling. 



Not recommended. Not real beef (TVP instead), and the sauce 
is not successful. Easy clean-up, though. 



OTHER BEEF 
DINNERS 



Chuck Wagon: 

Beef good 'N 
hearty 
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Chuck Wagon: 

Chinese style 
rice & beef 
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Chuck Wagon: 

Mac. and beef 
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Chuck Wagon: 

Rice and beef 
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Dri Lite: . 
Beef Stromboli 
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Freeze Dry Foods Ltd: 
Gravy and 
ground beef 
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Noodles and 
beef 
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Beef chop suey 
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Seidel's: 

Beef 'N gravy 
with noodles 
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Seidel's: 

Tomato-rice-beef 
mulligan mix 
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Veg-a-rice beef 
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with vegetables 
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Beef and noodle dinner. Reasonably palatable. Add margarine 
to enhance the enjoyment. 



Beef and rice dinner. Not very much for four, but tasty. 



A robust dinner with thick macaroni. Satisfying but not 
tional. 



Generous quantity, but takes a great deal of time and water to 
prepare. Smells and tastes of additives. 



A good meal. One might wish for more 
peas are very flavorful. 



beef, but 



The 



Easy to prepare and the results are very good, too. A lot of meat 
in it and no noodles. You could add them if you like. 



It's certainly convenient. But it smells vaguely artificial, and does 
not taste much better 



A good Chinese-style dinner, 
waiting the full 10 minutes or i 



Makes a good first 
lingering 



but It s so spicy that it has a 



Gravy predominates. The noodles are too chewy and the beef 
stringy. 



A hearty mulligan stew, with substantial chunks of beef. 



A good dinner. A bit skimpy on the beef. But vegetables and 
rice come alive well. You could add extra beef for excellent 
results. 



Macaroni and noodle base, a little on the heavy side. Right 
amount of beef. Peas are tasty. 
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Tea Kettle: 

Beef almondine 



5 3 



CHICKEN & NOODLES 



CampLite: 

Chicken casserole 
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CampLite: 

Chicken-style 
casserole 
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Chuck Wagon: 

Chicken good 'N 
hearty 
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Dri Lite: 

Creamed chicken 
with noodles 
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Mountain House: 

Noodles & 
chicken 
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Chicken noodle 
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Stow Lite: 

Chicken noodle 
with vegetables 
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Comments on each dish 



A "different" taste, because of the almonds. The beef is adequate. 



The sauce, though it has a greenish hue, is good. The noodles 
too. This is a better tasting dinner than the "chicken style" 
version. 



The sauce has a greenish hue. but it doesn't taste too bad. The 
"chicken-like granules" are no substitute for the real bird. 



Not as much chicken as you might like, but the sauce is flavorful 
enough to give the noodle base real appeal. A mess to clean up. 
but it's a really good dinner. 



A good dinner. But the difficulty of preparation makes it of 
doubtful value for many camping situations. 



Mostly noodles with a pleasing sauce. Very little chicken. The 
seasoning is effective, however. Small servings. 



Adequate, although heavy on the noodles. A bit bland. Add at 
least margarine, if not something more substantial. Stir well or 
it will stick. 



Looks great, but it's somehow lifeless. Add salt and pepper to 
jazz it up. 



CHICKEN & RICE 



CampLite: 

Chicken-rice 
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Chteken-style rice 
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Rice and chicken 
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Chicken and rice 
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Freeze Dry Foods Ltd: 

Chicken and rice 
(reg.) 
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Rice and chicken 
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Mountain Hotue: 

Rice and chicken 
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Quick chicken rice 
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Rich-Moor: 

Savory rice with fr.- 
dr. chicken (inst.) 
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Slow-Lite: 

Chicken style 
rice & curry 
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rice & carrots 
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The same as the "chicken-style" rice, except what a difference 
real chicken makes! 



Overspiced and artificial looking. Has a strong aftertaste and 
strange yellow color. 



Real variety of vegetables — peas, carrots, green beans, corn. Good 
chicken and rice base. One of Chuck Wagon's better dinners. 



Solid chicken with some flavorful vegetables. Requires "vegetable 
oil or animal fat." 



One of this company's best dishes. One might wish more chicken, 
but peas, peppers, mushrooms and parsley augment a good 
chicken flavor. 



Okay, but not as good as the company's regular nor other compa- 
nies' instant chicken and rice. 



This dish is strong on rice. It tastes all right, but adding ! 
additional chicken would help. 



Good chicken flavor and good vegetables, but general impression 
is a preponderance of rice. 



All four ingredients— chicken, rice, peas and saui 
well, look groat and taste fine. A superior dinner. 



The rice rehydrates well and is quite good, but that's about all 
there is in it. You might want to add chicken, tuna, BY 
bles. 



Heavy on the rice, light on the chicken. The curry flavor doesn't 
really come through. 



An excellent-tasting, convenient main course. One risk is incom- 
plete rehydration. Be sure to stir well and wait the full allotted 



CHICKEN STEW 



Chicken stew 
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Distinct disappointment. The flavor of the small amount of 
chicken is overpowered by the "chicken-like granules." The 
spices leave a hot aftertaste. 
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Comments on each dish 



CampLite: 

Chicken-style 
stew 
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Chicken stew 
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Mountain House: 

Chicken stew 
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Rich-Moor: 

Chicken stew with 
fr.-dr. chicken (reg.) 
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Rich-Moor: 

Chicken stew with 
fr.-dr. chicken (inst.) 
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Wilson's: 

Certified chicken 
stew 
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One of the most unpleasant-tasting dishes we tested. 



Disappointing, considering the price, but there's a lot of it 



A good variety of vegetables. Heavier on the potatoes than on 
the chicken, but rather bland. Still, it's certainly £ 



More soupy than most, but with a good sauce. Potato base with 
a pleasant mixture of vegetables. Wtih salt, it's a triumph. 



More generous on the chicken than the company's regular 
chicken stew. A fine dinner. 



Some of the vegetables are bright and fresh. However, the 
base is mushy. Overall, undistinguished. 



A good stew, with a potato base plus peas, carrots and celery, 
although one might wish for more chicken. 



Easy to prepare and well worth it. 



Not quite the winner their beef stew is, but good. The chicken 
chunks are all you could expect. The rest is a bit bland. 



OTHER CHICKEN & 
TURKEY DINNERS 



Chuck Wagon: 

Chicken a la king 
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Chuck Wagon: 

Turkey good 'N 
hearty 
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Dri Lite: 
Chicken and 
dumplings 
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Chicken chop suey 
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Mountain House: 

Chicken pilaf 
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Rich-Moor: 

Chicken a la king 
with potatoes (inst.) 
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Rich-Moor: 
Noodles supreme 
with turkey 
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Stow Lite: 
Chicken a la king 
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Soupy— more sauce than substance. Nevertheless, it's great as a 
sauce. Use rice or mashed potatoes underneath. 



Too many noodles, not enough turkey. At least the noodles are 
good ones, and the sauce is flavorful. 



Worthwhile change from the usual freeze-dried fare. The dump- 
lings mix up much more easily than you would expect. Chicken 
is ample. 



to get the meal fully reconstituted before you plunge in. 



Mostly rice, with some excellent flavoring that presumably gives 
it the name pilaf. Not much chicken or other goodies, though. 



other companies' chicken a la king, Rich-Moor provides 
potatoes over which to pour the chicken and sauce. 



Quite adequate. A little heavy on the noodles, but they're good. 



Thin and watery — essentially a soup. Try adding less water than 
the package indicates. The taste itself is.good. You need rice or 
potatoes to serve under this sauce. 



Not especially appealing. Flavor is acceptable, if flat. You 
not need rice or potatoes with this dish, however. 



Better turkey taste tha 



ither freeze-dried turkeys on the market, 
bles — e.g., asparagus. 



CHILI 



CampLite: 

Chili N beans 
with beef 
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CanpLite: 

Quick chili 
•N beans 
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The genuine beef helps considerably with an otherwise not-so- 
good dinner. Very soupy. The cooking time is over half an hour. 



Soupy gravy on a noodle base, with hot aftertaste which didn't 
come across as chili. Onions give it a nice crunch and flavor. 



One of the least effective chili dinners we tasted. 
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CHILI (cont.) 
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Dri Lite: 
Chili 'N beans 
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Dri Lite: 
Chili mac with 
beef 
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Freeze Dry Foods Ltd: 

Chili con came 
with beans (rag.) 
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Mountain House: 
Colli with beans 
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Rich-Moor: 

Chili mac with 
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Rich-Moor: 

Chili ranchero 
with beef 
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Seidel's: 

Chili beef 
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Stow Lite: 

Chili with beans 
beef style 
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Comments on each dish 



Authentic-looking. Flavor is agreeable though not quite as chili- 
like as some of the others. Portions are far too small. 



Does not look like nor taste like chili. But it is actually an 
enjoyable beef and noodles dinner, with noodles predominating. 



A thick meat sauce, with few beans. The hottest of the chili 
dinners. If you go for overspiced Mexican food, this is your 
dish. 



Primarily a meat sauce with some beans added. Good taste and 
a hot chili zest. But we weren't able to get the beef fully rehy- 
drated. 



Flavorful sauce. Ample beef. A base consisting of noodles and 
beans. Hotter than other chili macs. Overall, not very t 



More meat sauce than beans. Quite spicy and hot, 
ingredients list does not include chili as such. 



Not a hot chili. A rather pleasant smattering of onions and tomato 
flavors. Macaroni base is good. 



One of the better meals in this class. If you don't like spicy foods, 
you might hold back part of the seasoning packet. 



A convincing chili dish. Not too hot, with good beef flavor. Beans 
are a bit mushy. Longer cooking might help make it le 



Excellent beans and a good hot chili taste. One of the better chilis 
in our test. 



HAM DINNERS 



CampLite: 
Beans, ham-flav., 
with cheese 
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CampLite: 

Potatoes, ham flav., 
with cheese 
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Dri Lite: 

Southern seaman 
(ham and beans) 
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Dri Lite: 
Sunset supper 
(ham and potatoes) 
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Rich-Moor 

Eggs N ham 
(inst.) 
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Romanoff w/cheese 
ft fr.-dr. ham (inst.) 
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Seidel's: 

Ham 'N noodle 
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Seidel's: 

Ham 'N potato 
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Stow Lite: 
Ham a la king 
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More a thick bean soup than a dinner— a good nucleus for a 
satisfying meal. Has quanlity. but the flavor is not exciting. 



No real ham, but a fine cheese sauce makes this a thoroughly 
acceptable dinner. Cooking time required is too long. 



Looks bland but tastes considerably better. Hearty 
good spices and flavorful ham. You'll wish there we 



Rather starchy potato base, and not enough ham. 



Listed as a dinner entree, although it seems 
Needs supplementing to make a full meal. 



A rich excellent-tasting dinner with ham, cheese, noodles and 
green peppers. The cheese is satisfying: you might like more ham. 



Mustard color of 
ham aroma is for real. 



is a little hard to adjust to. but t 
and taste is reasonably good. 



Okay, but bland. Potatoes are good and the relatively small 
amount of ham reconstitutes well enough. Takes more time and 



water than it's worth. 



Much more sauce than anything else. Almost like a soup. Try 
adding a second can of ham and serving over rice, or noodles 
or potato. 



MACARONI 
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Macaroni and cheese 
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Dri Lite: 
Macaroni and cheese 
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A gaudy yellow color. Yet, it's a good-tasting dish we'd recom- 
mend. But. a half-gallon of water is r 



A real bargain Basically macaroni with a strong cheese taste; 
the sauce is virtually absorbed. Inviting aroma. 



We found it really didn't need the 8 cups of water indicated on 
the package. A bland dish to which you might like to add 
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MACARONI (cont.) 



Freeze Dry Foods Lid: 

Macaroni and cheese 



Mountain House: 

Macaroni and cheese 



Rkh-Moor: 

Macaroni and cheese 



Seidel's; 

Macaroni *N cheese 
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Comments on each dish 
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Not recommended. The macaroni doesn't look good and resem- 
bles cardboard in taste. 



Thick, creamy sauce, with a strong cheese flavor. Good, and of 
course convenient, but not ample. 



A zesty blue-cheese aroma makes this an exceptionally fine dish. 



A thoroughly successful treat that need make no apology for 
being freeze-dried. Well worth the time and water required. 



Rather a lot of 
the flavor is 
such stiff competition. 



in a field that didn't have 



SEA FOOD 



Freeze Dry Foods Ltd- 
Shrimp Creole 
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Mountain Home: 
Shrimp Creole 
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Rich-Moor 

Noodle tuna 
casserole (inst.) 
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Rich-Moor: 

Shrimp Creole with 
with fr.-dr. shrimp (inst.) 
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Tea Kettle: 

Tuna a la neptune 
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SPAGHETTI 



SPANISH RICE 
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Spaghetti 
'N sauce 
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Chock Wagon: 
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tomato sauce 
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Rich-Moor: 

Spaghetti & sauce 
with meat (reg.) 
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Spaghetti with fr.- 
dr. meatballs (reg.) 
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Spaghetti with tomato 
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Spaghetti beef 
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Beef-style Spanish 
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Chuck Wagon: 

Spanish rice 
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Dri Lite: 
Spanish rice 
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Generous on the shrimp. A good entree. 



A nice green pepper flavor 
Creole taste. Ease of 
attractive dish. 



the 

and clean-up 



One of the more successful of Rich-Moor's new instant line. A 
good choice for the tuna fans. 



Convenient to prepare but not as satisfying as the other shrimp 
Creoles. The shrimp is rubbery and the sauce highly t 



Superior. Ample chunks of tuna, plenty of vegetables and cork- 
screw shaped noodles. You may nol want to add as much water 



Macaroni-type noodle. Pleasantly-spiced sauce which features 
mushrooms. A good dinner for a reasonable price. 



Little circular noodles with a very light ! 



Good-looking. Good-tasting. Regardless of price and clean-up. 
you can't do better. 



Convincing meatballs and a thick 
and care in cooking, but it's effective. 



spaghetti. Takes a lot of water 



Classic spaghetti with Italian sauce. A little bland, but 
makes it a good buy. 



Bland but 



Small circular-type noodles. The sauce is unimaginative, but the 
beef is ample and the quantity should satisfy most people. 



Circular noodles in a soupy tomato s 
able, but nothing special. 



i at a low price. Accept - 



Has spicy chili taste. There's good beef in the sauce. But helpings 



Drier than most. Needs more water than it says. Authentic Span- 
ish rice aroma and generous quantity, but flavor lacks zest. 



A tight chili taste, and bits of tomato, onion and celery add 
but not enough of ft. 
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SPANISH 
RICE (cont.) 
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Rich-Moon 

Spanish rice 
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A richer, saucier Spanish rice, with thick tomato paste. 



IjmVs different because of a heavy sauce. The 
cial and unappetizing. 



artifi- 



OTHER DINNERS 



Camp Ufa: 
Mountain stew 
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Yukon pie with 
dumplings 
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Vegetable stew 
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Freeze Dry Foods Ltd: 

Noodles and meal 
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Mountain House: 

Vegetable beef 
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Mexican style 
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Natural Foods: 
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Fiesta Mexicana 
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Rich-Moor: 

Lasagna with fr.-dr. 
meatballs (inst.) 
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Mashed potatoes & 
gravy with meatballs 
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Vegetable stew with 
fr.-dr. beef (reg.) 
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Vegetable stew with 
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Seldel's: 

Frontier stew 
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Seidel's: 

Tomato-rice mulligan 
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MEATS 


Mountain House: 

Beef patties 
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Wilson's: 

Beef patties 
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Meat balls 
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Goodly amount of vegetables and meat. Though our larger meat 
chunks didn't reconstitute thoroughly, overall it was an excellent 
stew. 
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"Western style" seems to mean not just rice, but many vegetables 
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A vegetable-beef stew with dumplings which are easy to make 
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Good potato base. The carrots are especially tasty. Onions help. 
Easy to prepare, but it takes a long time. There's not much of 
it: still, it's pretty good. 
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Convenient and palatable. 
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A hearty, useful dinner with all the standard vegetables and beef. 
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Mushy and mealy. For a Mexican dinner, it seemed remarkably 
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Excellent. Cracked wheat and soy grits for a base, with currants 
and pumpkin seeds added. Give it a try: it's a welcome and 
successful change. 
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Good meal, but strong on the cayenne pepper. If that bothers 
you. add half the seasoning packet. One problem: the sauce stains 
your bowls and pot. 
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The meal looks and smells great, but the taste was not consist- 
ently appealing as we ate our way through to the end. 
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A fine-tasting dinner, but you need to dirty three pots. A pity 
for it is good. 
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A crisper stew. The vegetables have individuality, and it has a 
distinct beef flavor. But not spectacular. 
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Potato base, with peas, carrots and tomato flakes. A thick gravy 
with reasonable amount of beef. Looks more promising than it 
is. The meal didn't fully rehydrate. 
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Fairly hot, like a Mexican dish. Refreshing change from typical 
stews, with a good selection of vegetables and adequate meat. 
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More like a tomato soup with a thick rice base. Cleans up much 
more easily than it looks like it's going to. 
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A good meat course on every count; one of the better freeze-dried 
moat items. 



Everything's great about these beef patties — preparation, 
time, even price — except they don't taste very good. 



This will surprise you. It smells like quality hamburger and is 
one of the best lightweight meats available. 



Good flavor, but it's tougher chewing than most people look for 
in a hamburger. 



These meatballs can be eaten as a separate course, or mixed with 
other entrees. They are not bad at all, and are convenient. 
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MEATS (cont.) 
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Meat balls 
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Pork chops 
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Freeze Dry Foods Ltd: 

Sausages 
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Freeze Dry Foods Ltd: 
Steaks 
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Freeze Dry Foods Ltd: 
Steakettes 
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SALADS 
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Slow-Lite: 

Crabmeat salad 
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Comments on each dish 
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Tiny little things. We had difficulty in reconstituting them. 



Good pork chops, nice and tender. The price is rather high. 



Fairly successful imitation of real pork chops. Best of the four 
brands of this item. 



Longer pre-soaking time than for competitive 
results are not as good. 



And the 



Tougher than others, but a good flavor. Some people might 
welcome the toughness after too many mushy meals. 



Tough-textured. Easier to eat by 
bowl or plate. Easy to prepare. 



than to try to cut on a 



Not recommended. This product drew lower scores than any 
other of the 174 dinners we tested. 



Uncommonly easy to prepare and tastes like 
This is the brand to buy. 



ought to. 



Four-Star! Good-looking, good-tasting. A light, tender texture 
with superior flavor makes this the best lightweight meat of all. 



Certainly a good steak, but not in a class with the Canadian entry. 



Considerably tougher in texture than the competitor steaks, but 
no more so than many steaks served in restaurants 



Not as good as this company's steaks, by a long shot. Still, an 
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A livelier-looking chicken salad than its competitors but tastes 
more of other ingredients than of chicken. Stir well to ensure 
full rehydration. 



Great tuna smell, and it looks convincing. The celery lacks 
crunch. The total effect is not exciting. 



Convenient. Tastes better than it looks or smells. 



A drier egg salad. The smell is dominated by the dressing. But 
the flavor brings out the egg. Generous portions. 



Not up to Rich-Moor's standard. 



Looks all right, but you won't get excited about the flavor. Ease 
of preparation might make it more popular than otherwise. 



A passable aroma, but somehow the chicken taste doesn't come 
through well. Difficult to get fully reconstituted. 



Opinions will vary. Compared to fresh crabmeat it's disappoint- 
ing. But for crab fans the effort may be worthwhile. 



Captures egg flavor, texture and looks quite effective. 



A good product. Follow the company's suggestion of adding 
celery. It's gratifying. 
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the challengers 

dunham continental tyroleans 



An important decision . . . the proper boots 
for the challenge. In climbing/ hiking 
and mountaineering, Dunham 
Continental Tyroleans ® represent 
uncompromising craftsmanship 
and bootmaking expertise. At 
fine mountaineering outfitters. 




Model 6036 — The Challenger: 
crafted in Italy with Security Mon- 
tagna Vibram sole, 3-layered "A" 
leather midsole and Va" rubber 
mid-sole, double-riveted D rings, 
recessed top D ring, double-riveted 
top hooks, scree collar, stiffened 
ankle, Velcro tongue stabilizer, for- 
ward hinging, flap front, leather 
lined. 




Call Toll Free 800*447-4700 (in Illinois, 800-322- 
4400) for the name of your nearest Dunham Con- 
tinental Tyroleans outfitter. Or write Dunham, 
Brattleboro, Vt. 05301. 
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TRAIL GUIDE BOOKS 

Grand Canyon Treks $1.95 

Few people know Grand Canyon better than Har- 
vey Butchart. A must for those who would hike the 
trails, abandoned routes, burro and sheep tracks 
of the inner Canyon. 72 pp., 11 photos, 4 maps 
and charts, (paperback) 

The Connecticut Walk Book $4.50 
The tenth edition of the Connecticut Forest and 
Park Association's trail guide gives detailed de- 
scriptions of 31 trails. 185 pp., 25 maps, (softcover) 

The New York Walk Book $5.95 
The N.Y.-N.J. Trail Conference and American 
Geological Society have prepared the only guide 
to the 22 hiking areas within 1 00 miles of Times 
Square. 326 pp.. 22 maps, (paperback) 
J Hiker's Guide to the Smokies $7.95 
Authors Dick Murlless and Constance Stallings 
provide a guide to 580 miles of trails in addition 
to the 70 miles of Appalachian Trail in Great Smo- 
key Mountains National Park. This is an excellent 
handbook of useful information for hiking in other 
areas of the southern Appalachians as well. 376 
pp., detailed map. (Sierra Club Totebook, soft- 
cover) 

□ Hiking Trails in the Midwest $5.95 

Jerry Sullivan and Glenda Daniel have carefully 
researched this guide to the trails of Illinois, In- 
diana, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Ohio, Wis- 
consin and Ontario. 224 pp., 56 maps, 4 photos, 
(paperback) 

: Footloose Around Puget Sound $5.95 

Janice Krenmayr's 100 interesting hikes on the 
beaches, lowlands and foothills of the Puget Sound 
area. Most are suitable for family groups and be- 
ginners. 224 pp.. maps and photos, (paperback) 
I 55 Ways to the Wilderness 
in South-Central Alaska $7.95 
The Mountaineering Club of Alaska prepared this 
guide to half-day to three-day trips by foot, canoe, 
kayak, ski and snowshoe. 160 pp.. 87 photos, 60 
maps, (paperback) 

□ The Yosemite S1.25 

While a bit historic now, this 1912 'guidebook for 
walkers and the carriage trade" is still "a joyous 
book, a guide to a land of eternal youth." It was 
written by John Muir, one of the park's founders 
and its greatest champion. 224 pp., 8 photos, 2 
maps, (paperback) 

□ The Bay Area at Your Feet $2.95 

by Margot Patterson Doss. Guide to 43 walks in 
the San Francisco Bay area with historic fact and 
legend. Follow Jack London's footsteps. Stroll 
through Nicasio and Sausalito, the mountains, 
parks, beaches and canyons. 184 pp.. 81 photos, 
43 maps, (paperback) 

□ Wandering: A Walker's Guide to the 
Mountain Trails of Europe $3.95 

A primer of information on how, where and when 
to walk in various European mountain areas, by 
Ruth Rudner. 329 pp., 70 photos, 4 maps, (paper- 
back) 

Camping and Climbing in Baja $2.95 

The two Sierras of Baja California provide limitless 
and scenic opportunities for exploration. Author 
John W. Robinson takes the reader over miles of 
mountainous trail and also traces their history. 96 
pp., 19 photos, 7 maps, (paperback) 

□ Climbing Mount Whitney $1.00 
Trail routes, approaches ana climbing routes dis- 
cussed in detail by Walt Wheellock and Tom Con- 
don. 36 pp., 4 photos. 6 maps and diagrams, 
(paperback) 

BACKPACKING INSTRUCTION 

□ The Backpacker (Revised 5th Ed.) $1.95 

Albert Saijo's famous little tome on how to back- 
pack lightly and simply and develop a "new ethic." 
backcountry style. A beautiful book. 186 pp., 115 
photos, and 16 illustrations, (paperback) 

□ Backpacking S6.95 

R.C. Rethmel's serious look at some important 
topics — including camp courtesy and spirit, lead- 
ership and equipment loss. Tables of trails, con- 
servation organizations and suppliers. 126 pp., 65 
photos, (hard cover) 

□ Family Wilderness Handbook $1.65 

Mary Scott Welch tells all about wilderness liv- 
ing—where to go, what to take, how to go, how 
to enjoy it and how to take your children. 333 pp., 
charts, references, (paperback) 



□ The Joy of Camping S1 2.50 
Richard W. Langer gives an exhaustive, entertain- 
ing introduction to hiking, backpacking and canoe- 
ing, with sensible advice on food, equipment and 
family camping. 320 pp.. 62 illustrations, (paper- 
back) 

C Backpacking: One Step at a Time $3.95 

The most thorough how-to-do-it manual of back- 
packing by one of America's most militant conser- 
vationists, Harvey Manning. A good chapter on 
how to take the children along and enjoy it — and 
them. 356 pp., 16 photos, (paperback) 

SURVIVAL, MEDICINE, FIRST AID 
. What to do About Bites And Stings 
of Venomous Animals $1.95 

Author Robert E. Arnold, M.D.. uses heavy medical 
terms. Still this small volume debunks many of the 
too-widely accepted myths and contains good, 
hard information. 122 pp. (paperback) 

□ Surviving The Unexpected 

Wilderness Emergency $3.95 
Gene Fear's good scientific discussion of why and 
how the environment affects the mind and body 
in the absence of modern technology. 194 pp., 
illustrated, (paperback) 

Mountaineering First Aid: 

A Guide to Accident Response 

and First Aid Care $1.95 
Author Dick Mitchell is a climber and first-aid in- 
structor. In this book he deals with wounds, shock, 
fractures, common emergencies, high altitude 
problems, preparation for rescue and evacuation 
from remote areas. 96 pp., 24 drawings, (paper- 
back) 

MAPPING AND ROUTE FINDING 

□ The Wilderness Route Finder S1.50 

Calvin Rutstrum brings obscure facts to light. Ex- 
cellent chapter on delusions and why we get lost. 
Another on natural route finders, relying on feelings 
and orienting oneself by using stick and shadow. 
214 pp. (paperback) 

G Mapping $2.95 

David Greengold tells how to feel at home with 
any map. How to tell good maps from bad. How 
to make your own map. 290 pp.. illustrated, index, 
(paperback) 

TRIPS AND EXPEDITIONS 



The High Adventure .95c 
Personal account of 18-year-old Eric Ryback's 
2.000-mile hike along the Pacific Crest Trail from 
Canada to Mexico. 199 pp., 73 photos, map. 
(paperback) 

□ The Man Who Walked Through Time $1.95 

Story of the first trip afoot through Grand Canyon. 
Colin Fletcher's classic of outdoor writing. 239 pp.. 
39 photos, map. (paperback) 

□ The Exploration of The Colorado 
River and its Canyons $3.00 

John Wesley Powell's exciting narrative was first 
published in 1895. 398 pp., drawings and photos, 
(paperback) 

□ Appalachian Hiker: 
Adventure of a Lifetime $4.50 

Edward B. Garvey's account of his end-to-end hike 
on the Appalachian Trail. Important for its excellent 
fact sheets that designate shelters, campgrounds, 
grocery stores and post offices. Great for those 
planning to end-to-end. 398 pp., 54 illustrations 
and maps, (paperback) 

□ A Walk Through Britain $5.95 

From England's southernmost tip to the northern 
tip of Scotland is 1 ,1 00 miles by the paths, by-ways 
and roads that John Hillaby followed on a 55-day 
stroll. 278 pp., 5 maps, (hard cover) 

□ A Walk Through Europe $6.95 
Narrative of John Hillaby's 67-day trek from the 
North Sea to the Mediterranean through the fields, 
forest, villages and passes of Holland, Belgium, 
Germany, France, Switzerland and Italy. 319 pp., 
17 photos. 5 maps, (hard cover) 
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E COLOGY 

A Sand County Almanac: 

and Sketches Here and There $1 .95 

For whom "the opportunity to see geese is more 
important than television." An epic by Aldo 
Leopold, who developed the "land ethic" concept. 
226 pp.. illustrated, (paperback) 

CLIMBING 

Basic Rock craft S1.95 

The basic techniques of rockcraft from ropes and 
knots through climbing gear, nuts, pitons, 'Dinners 
and bongs by Yosemite big-wall climber. Royal 
Robbins. 72 pp., 16 photos, many illustrations, 
(paperback) 

rj Advanced Rockcraft S2.95 

Also by Robbins, it carries on from where Basic 
Rockcraft leaves off to leading and route finding. 
To eliminate rock destruction, Robbins urges use 
of chockcraft — chocks, nuts, hangers. 96 pp., 26 
photos and many illustrations, (paperback) 

Ropes, Knots & Slings for Climbers 51. 00 

Walt Wheelock's classic was revised in 1967 by 
Royal Robbins. 36 pp., illustrated, (paperback) 

□ You're Standing on my Fingers $5.95 
How the H. Warren Lewis family made climbing 
a way of life in the mountains of the U.S. and 
Canada. 268 pp., 67 photos, map. (hard cover) 

□ Hazards in Mountaineering: How 

to Recognize and Avoid Them S8.95 
The classic European text by Wilhelm Pauleke and 
Helmet Dumler on the training, experience and 
equipment needed by mountaineers has been up- 
dated and newly translated. 161 pp., 120 photos, 
56 drawings, (hard cover) 

□ Mountaineering: Freedom of the Hills $9.95 
Extensively revised third edition of this landmark 
volume on climbing and outdoor fundamentals. 
Radical revisions of technical rock-and ice-climb- 
ing sections. 478 pp., 16 photos, (hard cover) 

: World Atlas of Mountaineering $14.95 
Edited by Wilfrid Noyce and Ian McMorrin. A dozen 
experts from several countries contributed to this 
wide and valuable range of information on the 
mountains of the world. 224 pp., almost 300 photos, 
52 maps, index, (hard cover) 

□ On Ice and Snow and Rock $15.00 
Gaston Rebuffat's comprehensive and instructive 
book with pointers on the techniques Rebuffat uses 
in his climbs. 188 pp., 245 great climbing photos, 
many drawings, (hard cover) 

COOKING 



□ Backpack Cookery $ 150 

Ruth Dyar Mendenhall takes us through the four 
"P's" of backpack cooking — Planning, Purchasing, 
Packing and Preparation. 48 pp.. photos and 
drawings, (paperback) 

BIOGRAPHY 

J Go East Young Man: The Early 
Years — The Autobiography of 
William O. Douglas $10.00 

The story of America's most illustrious backpacker 
from his boyhood, fatherless and poor, suffering 
from polio, to his appointment to the U.S. Supreme 
Court in 1939. 493 pp. 32 pp. of photos, (hard 
cover) 

□ Chulo $7.95 

Writer Bil Gilbert tells of the year he and his family 
spent in a remote wilderness in Arizona, studying 
and making friends with several tribes of chulos, 
the small, ring-tailed coatimundi. 295 pp., 14 
photos. 3 maps, (hard cover) 

CAVING 

□ American Caves and Caving: 
Techniques, Pleasures and Safeguards 
of Modern Cave Exploration $10.00 

Excellent handbook for speleologists both novice 
and advanced by William R. Haliiday M.D. Ex- 
plains types of caves, where they are found and 
techniques for safely exploring them. 348 pp.. 75 
photos, 33 drawings, 3 maps, (hard cover) 
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Elder 

Continued from page 41 
fond of such distinctions, she always 
included this title after her name. She 
was well known among the world's 
wandering adventurers for her good 
company as well as her literary and 
mountaineering accomplishments. 
Her activities included membership 
in more than 20 scientific societies 
and mountaineering clubs with 
whose members she regularly corre- 
sponded. 

After a year's stay in North Africa 
and another book, Algerian Memo- 
ries, the Workmans pedaled through 
Palestine, Syria and Turkey to the Far 
East to study and write about Hindu 
and Buddhist religious architecture. 

They got their first good look at 
the Himalayas in 1899. Tracking 
down an obscure temple on the vast 
plains of the Rajasthan province of 
northwest India, they were overcome 
by the summer heat and decided to 
retreat to the distant mountains to the 
north. There is no record of their im- 
mediate reaction, but it must have 
been quite positive for their book on 
religious architecture of the East was 
never written. They shipped their bi- 
cycles home and in the same year 
mounted the first of eight expedi- 
tions. 

The Workmans' 10-year bicycling 
period had come to an end. It is im- 
possible to determine exactly how 
many miles they pedaled in that dec- 
ade, but Jay Monroe Thorington, in 
the American Alpine Club Annals 
credits them with more than 14,000 
miles in India alone. 

Their first Himalayan expedition 
from Kashmir to Ladakh followed the 
north Indian and Pakistani border. 
They traveled 150 miles (60 of which 
were on ice) and crossed three snow 
passes over 17,500 feet. Much of this 
region had never been seen by West- 
ern eyes, and Dr. Workman drew up 
some of the first maps of the area. But 
this trip was considered only a pre- 
liminary survey. The Workmans re- 
turned the following year to make 
first ascents of Siegfriendhorn (18,600 
feet) and Mount Koser Gunge (21,000 
feet). They also climbed a 19,450-foot 
unnamed peak which was later chris- 
tened Mount Bullock-Workman by 
the London Geological Society. 

In The Ice World of the Hima- 
layas, published only six months 
after their return from India, Fanny 



assumed full credit for supplying and 
manning the expeditions. This was a 
considerable task long before the days 
of freeze-dried foods and lightweight 
equipment. They employed more 
than 80 "coolies" to do their carrying, 
a dozen or so porters to supervise the 
coolies and two well-known Himala- 
yan guides — Savoye and Peter Tan- 
gusalder. And then there were dozens 
of noisy sheep and chickens, 200 
pounds of food, heavy woolen cloth- 
ing and blankets, canvas tents, paraf- 
fin, stoves and firewood. This mean- 
dering menagerie made very slow 
progress, often covering only seven or 
eight miles in a day. 

When the Workmans planned to 
ascend a peak, they set up base camps 
at various altitudes, leaving behind 
men and provisions for the return 
trip. Only Fanny, William, their 
guides and a few of the more sporting 
porters ventured above 18,000 feet to 
the summit, where they drank their 
bumper of champagne. 

However their plan of attack did 
not always run smoothly. After a dif- 
ficult descent of Mount Koser Gunge 
they found that the personnel of their 
last base station had since decamped, 
taking most of the supplies with 
them. Fanny rarely complained, but 
of this incident she wrote, "We were 
all cold and hungry and counted our- 
selves quite fortunate that they had, 
at least, left a bit of wood behind for 
a fire. The following morning we 
began the two day journey to our next 
camp with no assurance that Lakha 
and his group had not also absconded 
with our provisions." 

This proved to be the first battle 
in a long drawn-out war between 
Fanny and the coolies. In groups of 
three and four, they would often load 
up on supplies and sneak off into the 
night. According to Fanny, the coo- 
lies tried to extort money from her on 
several occasions — agreeing to ac- 
company her for a certain price and 
threatening to abandon her at an in- 
opportune time if she did not pay 
them more money on the spot. She 
once resorted to bribery in an effort 
to hold on to them: "I offered to every 
man who completed the expedition a 
pair of boots comparable in style and 
quality to my own." Evidently this 
was not incentive enough; of the 87 
coolies who agreed to participate in 
the Chogo Lungma expedition, only 
32 saw it out to its completion. 
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The 30-mile long Chogo Lungma 
Glacier sat on the western border of 
the Karakoram Range. The Workmans 
hiked to its source and made three 
first ascents: Bhayakara Col (19,262 
feet), and Cornice and Practice peaks 
(17,814 and 16,000 feet). But the chief 
purpose of this trip was to gather 
scientific data on the glacier. The 
couple stayed for five months, mov- 
ing their camp to a new location every 
few weeks and sending porters for 
supplies as they needed them. This 
exploration led to Dr. Workman's ar- 
ticles "Some Altitude Effects at 
Camps above 20,000 Feet" and "The 
Moraine Formations of the Great 
Chogo Lungma Glacier," both of 
which were published in the (British) 
Alpine Journal. 

The issue of proper dress for 
climbing ladies had always been con- 
troversial. There seemed to be no set 
rules, which led to considerable ex- 
perimentation. Lucy Walker, the 
grandmother of Victorian mountain- 
eering, hiked only in the prettiest of 
print dresses and sacrificed comfort 
for propriety, vanity or both. Meta 
Brevoort had the audacity to wear 
trousers. Some innovative ladies 
sewed loops in the hems of their 
skirts and attached strings with 
which they manually raised and 
lowered their hems as the need arose. 

Fanny Bullock Workman, how- 
ever, wanted the best of both worlds 
and in so doing failed to have either. 
Because she carried an ice axe, the 
loops were out of the question, so she 
wore an ankle-length skirt over a pair 
of bulky woolen britches. Over this 
went a mid-calf-length heavy woolen 
coat. Consequently, her already 
ample figure looked all the more 
ample. But much more important, the 
long hemline was awkward and re- 
stricting. In Ice Bound Heights of 
Mustagh she recounted tripping on 
her hem and falling neck-deep into a 
shallow crevasse near Pinnacle Peak. 
The heavy woolen folds of her skirt 
pulled snow from the banks down on 
top of her. Her party spent 30 minutes 
digging her out, by which time she 
was in a state of shock. It took her 
three days to thaw. As a result of this 
mishap, Fanny adopted a more sensi- 
ble mid-calf-length skirt, a pair of 
sturdy knickers and "Kashmir put- 
ties," a sort of prototype gaiter. 

The Workmans spent the next few 
years crossing the Hoh Lumba and 
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Sosbon glaciers with first ascents of 
Mount Chogo (21,500 feet) and Mount 
Lungma (22,568 feet). They then 
climbed the Bolucho, Kero and Al- 
chiori glaciers. 

With so many expeditions in so 
few years, it would seem that the 
Workmans would have had little time 
for anything else. This was not the 
case. They were in constant touch 
with the British and American Alpine 
clubs as well as the Appalachian 
Mountain Club. After most of their 
expeditions, they returned to either 
America or Europe for a three or four 
month visit, often to write a book and 
dozens of articles about their adven- 
tures. Simultaneously they would 
carry out a frenetic schedule of 
speaking engagements. 

They spoke to scientists on Hima- 
layan glaciology and geography; to 
mountaineers on climbing technique 
and adventures; to flower-arranging 
little old ladies on Himalayan flora 
and fauna. Outspoken and self-as- 
sured, Fanny tended to outshine her 
more retiring husband. 

In 1906 they launched what be- 
came their most widely publicized 
trek: the first complete circuit of the 
Nun Kun mountain region. It was 
there that Fanny broke Annie Peck's 
altitude record with her ascent of 
Pinnacle Peak. In a letter to a col- 
league at the American Alpine Club, 
Dr. Workman wrote, "While Zurbig- 
gen and I gasped for breath and the 
strength to take yet another step, my 
wife charged ahead to the Summit." 
(Dr. Workman never reached the 
summit. He was overcome by ex- 
haustion at 22,720 feet. But it must 
be remembered that he was 59 years 
old, 12 years older than his wife.) 

This 360-mile trek was their long- 
est journey and included the most 
rugged terrain and threatening 
weather conditions they had encoun- 
tered. Their book Peaks and Glaciers 
of Nun Kun, advertised as a 
"thorough account of the most in- 
credible journey ever made," 
achieved wide recognition outside 
mountaineering circles. Excerpts 
were published in Harper's magazine 
and a condensed, serialized version 
appeared in The Womens Magazine. 

The Workman's next expedition 
was almost as ambitious. They 
crossed the Hispar Glacier and pass 
and descended to the Biafo Glacier 
and down into Baltistan, a 300-mile 
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Rugby Shirts 

This original jersey of 100% cotton is cut 
big and extra long. Available in 15 color 
combos: sky blue/white; navy/white: 
green/white: red/white: maroon/gold: 
black/yellow; black/green: navy/red: 
navy /orange: navy /grey; navy/sky blue. 
Solids: navy: green; sky blue; red. 
Sizes: small: medium: large: extra large. 

S 16 95 

postpaid — money back guarantee 

Hiking Shorts 

100% heavy cotton twill with button-fly 
front. Cut comfortably loose allowing 
unrestricted movement when walking or 
pedaling. Just send waist size — 22 to 42. 
Colors: khaki and navy. 

HO 95 postpaid — money back guarantee 
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journey with an ice distance of 74 
miles. Fanny had hoped to break the 
altitude record she has just estab- 
lished with an ascent of the Biafo- 
Hispar watershed peak whose height 
she had heard was over 24,000 feet. 
She was quite disappointed when 
their instruments showed it to be only 
21,350 feet. Still, it was one more first 
ascent. 

After this expedition, the Work- 
mans returned to the Western world 
for a three-year stay. Stopping first in 
New York, they found that their rep- 
utation among the American moun- 
taineering community had grown to 
legendary proportions. They were be- 
sieged by requests for lectures and 
articles, particularly after Fanny's 
dispute with Annie Peck. But Dr. 
Workman was 60 years old, and there 
was some talk of retirement. The 
couple spent a quiet year in the Scot- 
tish countryside close to the home of 
their daughter and another year tour- 
ing Europe and lecturing to French, 
German and Italian Alpine clubs and 
geological societies. But after years of 
bicycling and climbing, the quiet life 
did not suit them. They returned to 
the Himalayas in 1911 to mount what 
was described by Fanny as "one more 
small expedition." 

As it turned out, this one small 
expedition became two large expedi- 
tions, the first of which took them 
across the Soltoro Pass to the Siachen 
or Rose Glacier. At 50 miles it was 
the longest glacier in Asia and was 
located 150 miles into the interior of 
the eastern Karakoram Range. 

The following summer Fanny 
launched another expedition to "the 
Rose." Although Dr. Workman did 
not originally plan to accompany his 



wife, he donned his hiking boots at 
the last minute and followed her up 
seven peaks over 19,000 feet. As the 
Rose Glacier had never been visited 
by Western climbers, all of these were 
first ascents. With the help of a car- 
tographer, Fanny surveyed and drew 
up the first map of the area. It proved 
to be amazingly accurate. She also 
gave names to every col, basin, pla- 
teau and peak in the region. As the 
summer ended and the temperatures 
dropped, Fanny, knowing this would 
be her last journey, was reluctant to 
leave. 

Their book on these two final ex- 
peditions, Two Summers in the Ice 
Wilds of Eastern Karakoram, was not 
published until 1917. During the in- 
terim, the couple had more or less 
retired to Newton, Massachusetts, but 
continued to lecture in both Europe 
and America. 

Meanwhile, Fanny's health had 
begun slipping away. By 1918 she 
was bedridden much of the time. She 
died in Cannes eight years later at the 
age of 66. 

William Hunter Workman lived to 
the age of 90. At age 74, he accom- 
panied the 1921 Everest reconnais- 
sance expedition. Had Fanny not 
been ill, would she have been part of 
this all-male expedition? Not likely. 
Throughout her life Fanny was criti- 
cized for misrepresenting her 
achievements. In the Encyclopedia of 
Discovery and Exploration published 
in 1971, Geoffrey Hindley writes that 
she was "prone to be inaccurate in 
... the exact height and locations of 
the mountains they explored, and 
frequently claimed to have made the 
first ascents of peaks that had been 
climbed before." 



WINTER MAGIC 

Thelma Ireland 

What lies beneath November snow? 
The sleeping blossoms? No, Oh, no. 
Beyieath cold winter's snowflake fans 
Lie empty bottles, vacant cans. 
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100,000 OUTDOORSMEN CANT be wrong! 
Curl up in comfort in Ihe field-tested Ocate 
Polyfoam sleeping bag. Compressible and 
lightweight for mountain climbers, backpackers, 
general outdoorsmen. Comfort range from -35° 
to +70". Wind-resistant, water repellent, non- 
allergenic. with a durable ripstop nylon cover. 
Ocate Products by Leathers de Santa Fe. P.O. 
Box 1631, Santa Fe, New Mexico 87501. All 
Foam "Fire Retarded" upon request. 
Dealers Inquiries Excepted. 
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'AIR MATTRESS circa 1974" 




AIR LIFT dept. BP 
P.O. Box 4284 
Berkeley, CA 94704 
Tel. (415) 845-1195 



STATE OF THE ART' 

Ultra light and compact yet no puncture 
worries. Easy 9 breath inflation (75 sec.) 
Spare tube, patch kit, and carrying sack 
included. Write for brochure. Available 
at dealers coast to coast. 



BARNEGAT BAY 
TRADING COMPANY 

DACRON®ll INSULATED GEAR 

MAIL ORDER DISCOUNTS 
9 oz. Navy Super Sweater $24 S, M, L, XL, XXL 
9 oz. Beige or Navy Vest $15 S, M, L, XL, XXL 
4 lb., 6" Loft Rect. Red Fox Slumberjack Bag 
$38.00 

Catalogue • Box 95P RD5 Jackson, New 
Jersey 08527 



Wmeifter 

SPORT SHOP 

We cater to 
browsers and buyers 

BACKPACKING 
CAMPING — FISHING 
ROCK CLIMBING 
SKIING 

Write for our FREE 
mountaineering catalog P 

Hike, bike, ride or walk to: 
Main St., No. Woodstock, N.H. 



TRUE DISCOUNT PRICES 

EUREKA Tents 

CAMP TRAILS -Packs & 

Frames 

COMFY Sleeping Bags 
WE BEAT ALL PRICES! 

Write for our 
price sheet 

S & G SPORTS 

2215 So. Telegraph 
Pontine. Ml 481)53 




with 

Chuck Wagon Trail Meals 

Under 20 oz. per day. Waterproof. 
Guarantee good eating on the trail. 
Broad variety. Big selection of snacks. 

SPECIALISTS IN SMALL ORDER - MAIL ORDER 
SERVICE. FAST DELIVERY! 

Send for full details to 

CHUCK WAGON FOODS 

Dept BP-49 

Micro Drive. Woburn. Ma. 01801 
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THE NORTH FACE 
SIERRA DESIGNS 
ALPINE DESIGNS 
CAMP 7 
VASQUE 



CD 




5 o ^ 5 i 
12 

/ BIKING & HIKING N 
/ 5144 PEACH ST. \ 
/ ERIE. PA. 16509 \ 

/ Mail Order Welcome! S 
/ Send For Free Catalog \ 



15 models of soft and 
internal frame packs 

WILDERNESS 
EXPERIENCE 

9408 IRONDALE AVENUE 
CHATSWORTH, CA 91311 



SEND FOR CATALOG 
OR DEALER INFORMATION 
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THE 

HOLUBAR 
FALL/WINTER 
CATALOG 
IS 

NOW 

AVAILABLE . . . 
SEND FOR YOUR 
FREE COPY TODAY! 



A complete line of lightweight backpacking 
and camping equipment including a new 
section on touring skis, bindings, boots, 
poles and accessories. 

In addition to the HOLUBAR line of 
handcrafted, ready-made sleeping bags, 
clothing, tents and packs . . . you'll find 
our CARIKIT line of sew-it-yourself outdoor 
equipment kits. Kits by HOLUBAR are a 
means of saving money, fun to make and 
backed by 28 years of design and sewing 
knowledge. 

You can depend on HOLUBAR for fast, dependable 
and personal mail order service. 



T+o-Lll&xia. 




HOLUBAR MOUNTAINEERING LTD. 
Dept. 9-1 06H Box 7 
Boulder, Colorado 80302 



Fanny, in turn, spent a great deal 
of energy defending herself. Ob- 
viously, her aggressive and competi- 
tive nature did not sit well with her 
male critics. For instance, upon the 
publication of "Two Summers in the 
Ice Wilds of Eastern Karakorum" one 
male reviewer wrote: ". . . Instead of 
receiving stimulus from exhilarating 
tales of achievement the reader is 
wearied by acidulous replies to critics 
of, and comments upon previous ac- 
counts of the author's mountain ex- 
perience. He is even more pained by 
the strident assertion and repeated 
emphasis on the part of the female 
author of her share in the enterprise. 
One finds himself unconsciously 
looking for the legend "Votes for 
Women" printed large across the ex- 
cellently elaborated map of the Rose 
Glacier." 

Even the Alpine Club, which only 
recently accepted female members, 
managed to recognize the male bias: 

"It is not to be expected that a 
woman of such determination and 
energy, when assailed or assailing 
would be other than a very doughty 
fighter as, indeed, became her pure 
New England ancestry. She, herself, 
felt that she suffered from 'sex antag- 
onism' and it is possible that some 
unconscious feeling, let us say, of the 
novelty of a woman's intrusion into 
the domain of exploration, long re- 
served to men, may, in some quarters, 
have existed." 

It is clear that at some level she 
had to prove that women, too, could 
excell at something that involved the 
attributes to which men most aspired: 
courage, physical strength and strong 
will. 

Fanny wrote in the Geographical 
Journal: "The object of placing my 
full name in connection with this ex- 
pedition ... is not because I wish to, 
in any way, thrust myself forward. 
But solely that, in the accomplish- 
ments of women, now and in the fu- 
ture, it should be known and stated 
that a woman was the initiator and 
special leader of this expedition. 
When, later, woman occupies her ac- 
knowledged position as an individual 
worker in all fields, as well as those 
of exploration, no such emphasis on 
her work will be needed, but that day 
has not fully arrived and, at present, 
it behooves women, for the benefit of 
their sex, to put what they do at least 
on record." aV 



gftSachs 

Wilderness Outfitters 

Afton Avenue 
Yardley, Pa. 19067 
(215) 493-4536 

Backpacking & 
Mountaineering & 
Cross Country 
Skiing Specialists 




"the only one of its kind in the Philadelphia metropolitan area.' 




OF THE EASTERN-WESTERN 
REGIONS OF THE U.S., 
ALASKA, HAWAII 

See the Adirondacks and the other great 
American outdoors in 3-D. Beautifully printed 
in 6 colors, these large— 22" x 33"— maps 
provide accurate visual information about: 

• Wooded areas 

• Mountains, hills and valleys 

• Streams, lakes and reservoirs 

• Elevation contours 

• State and county boundaries 
■ Urban areas and roads 

• Points of interest and landmarks 

An informative reference for— 

—fishing — hunting— skiing— camping — hiking 

-flying. 

UIIDDADfl Dept. BP-P. O. Box 105 
nUDDnnU Northbrook, IL 60062 

Please send FREE descriptive information. 



Name- 



City. 



_Stale_ 



Zip_ 



STOW-A-WAY 



STOW-LITE 



® 



FOOD 

Non Perishable, Light Weight 

--No Refrigeration -■ 

Steaks — Chop* — Stews — Vegetables 
Fruits — Largest Selection 
Delicious, Convenient, 
Easy To Prepare 




Ruggedly Packaged for 
Wilderness Camping 

SPECIAL SAMPLER PACK 

Freeze Dried & Dehydrated Specialties 
(Many Same As Used By Our Astronauts) 
Only $7.95 Postpaid. 

Sand For Our Free Catalog over 150 Items 
Plus Gerry, Camp Trails, White Stag 
STOW A WAY SPORTS INDUSTRIES INC. 

Olfiitmenl B U Cuihin| Mat) l»1 Ul Cahnut. Mitt .UtM 
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PROTECT YOUR COPIES 
OF BACKPACKER 




Save a full year of BACKPACKER Maga- 
zine clean and wrinkle-free for ready 
reference. This rigid binder is of gray 
simulated leather with the BACKPACKER 
logo on the spine and cover. Looks great 
on any bookshelf. 



BACKPACKER BOOKS 
Bellows Falls, Vermont 05101 
Please send me BACKPACKER Bind- 

ers @ $5.95 each, postpaid. 
Enclosed is $ to cover my order. 

Name 



Ira Spring 

Continued from page 55 

taken with that, right? 

spring: That's right. Close to half of 

them were taken by Pat with the 35. 

backpacker: Do you carry all these 

cameras with you when you go out 

shooting? 

spring: If I'm going on a hike, I take 
the 4 x 5 because it's so much simpler 
to print and develop large film. I get 
better results. If I know I'm going to 
take close-ups of flowers and other 
small things, I take the small camera, 
as well. Or maybe just the small cam- 
era because each one weighs about 20 
pounds. 

backpacker: Your pack must get very 
heavy. Already it's up to 20 pounds 
with only one camera. 
spring: I keep it as light as I can, so 
long as I have plenty of film. My pack 
used to be always 50 or 60 pounds, 
but now anytime I go over 50 pounds 
I get a sore back, and that takes away 
all the fun. So I keep cutting down 
on all the essentials until they become 
nonessentials. Like food. This is lim- 



iting: during the past few years I've 
been lucky to have a trip when I was 
out more than three or four nights in 
a row. I'm not all that much on starv- 
ing myself. 

backpacker: Do you travel to certain 
places only for specific reasons? 
spring: Because I have to make a liv- 
ing at photography, I must go where 
I anticipate a need for pictures. Some 
places excite me no end; some leave 
me rather uninspired. We don't have 
the time to give justice to some of the 
places. That's my only gripe about my 
job. Otherwise it's not a job but a 
perpetual vacation. 
backpacker: Yet it's obvious that in 
order to get some of your very nice 
scenic shots you've had to wait 
around and take many different expo- 
sures. Do you think that having the 
time and film to bracket a lot takes 
the creativity out of photography? 
spring: Oh, no. That makes it much 
more enjoyable. And the difference 
between being a professional and an 
amateur is how many pictures you're 
willing to throw away. One of the 
problems with amateurs is they want 




of a wild hickory nut. 



■ Address ■ 

! City ! 

' State Zip ' 

I Vermont residents odd 3% sales tax BP-7 I 
I I 
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• phoenix • smc • forrest mountaineering • hipp 
o 

^ the wooden nickel 

•t backpacking, mountaineering, canoeing & kayaking 



a 

E 




our locations: 

354 nassau St., princeton, n.j. 08540 • (609) 924-3001 
150 main st., flemington, n.j. 08822 • (201) 782-1600 



trailwise -lowa-vasque' pivetta»galabier»old town 
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THE WIND MOUNTAIN PARKA 

This parka features our unique no seam shoulder 
that offers unequalled freedom of movement, 
even when worn over bulky sweaters or down 
clothing. 

Constructed of tough two-ply nylon taffeta the 
Wind Mt. Parka offers exceptional protection 
from wind or snow, yet is completely breathable. 
The visored hood will easily accommodate a 
helmet or balaclava and still offer face mask 
protection. Weighing 14 ounces the Wind Mt. 
Parka is lightweight insurance for down clothing. 
Style #1679 

sizes x small through x-large 
22.96 postpaid 



' Columbia 
sportswear co. 

6600 N BALTIMORE SI 
PORTLAND ORE 97203 



dealer* inquiries invited 
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AND STILL IT GOES! 




THE CORONA 

THE FRAME THAT FITS CORRECTLY 
ALL DURING THE GROWING YEARS 
SEVEN TO FIFTEEN 




Six Position Adjustments 
Through Four and One- 
Half Inches of TORSO 
GROWTH 

• Narrower width for real 
comfort 

• Four Bar Construction 

• Padded Shoulder Straps 

• Padded Wraparound Hip- 
belt in two sizes for correct 
fit 

• Fits both boys and girls 

• Fits small adults who can- 
not wear standard frames 

Your Choice of Two Bags 
The Cimarron #360 

or the 

Corvette #375 



Explore Your Own Backyard — Take a Hiking Vacation This Year 

See your nearest Camp Trails Dealer or write: 

A CAMP TRAILS 

*h\ subsidiary of JOHNSON DIVERSIFIED INC. 

P.O. Box 14500-9 Phoenix, Arizona 85063 




Down &■ Polarguard 
sleeping bags and parkas of 
unsurpassed quality Xr design. 



P.O. Box 9056 
Berkeley, CA 94709 



to show everything; every shot has 
some meaning to them. But favorite 
pictures seldom make it for other 
people. 

backpacker: Do you do all your sce- 
nic shooting while backpacking in 
wild areas? 

spring: Heavens, no. I shoot often 
from roads. Quite a few people talk 
about the wilderness — the opposi- 
tion, that is. They talk about the min- 
ute minority who get to see some of 
the most spectacular scenery in the 
country because there's no road to it. 
Hogwash! You can drive to the most 
beautiful places in the United States. 
If we could get pictures for calendars 
while backpacking, we would. But 
no, it's things like Mount Shuksen 
and the Tetons that you invariably see 
in calendars, taken right from the 
road. 

It's not that photographers are lazy. 
They return from trips in ecstasy over 
other views they got while backpack- 
ing, because they put themselves into 
it. Look at the Banff-Jasper Highway, 
where there's one gorgeous view after 
another. You whiz along there at 60 
miles an hour, and you get jaded. 
Now, if there were no road and you 
were walking and if those views 
slowly appeared, grew on you and 
then disappeared behind you, you 
would have day after day of excite- 
ment. 

backpacker: It sounds like you'd 
rather backpack than take pictures. 
spring: I have to admit that back- 
packing's first and the pictures, re- 
ally, just support a bad habit. But 
that's not everything. I need to have 
more to interest me than just covering 
the miles. Certainly, I get a lot more 
out of hiking because I have pho- 
tography. 




Makers of the widely 'imitated 
Jensen Pack introduce 
THE BOMB SHELTER. ..the 
extraordinary two-man alpine 
tent by Don Jensen. 

Write for free brochure 

P.O. Box 198, Victor, Idaho 93455 



BISHOP 
TENTS 

ULTI MATES and 
PACK-LITE IPS now 

in production 
for brochure send 25c 
Appalachian Outfitters 

Box 4, Oakton, Va. 22124 




Camp7® parkas are rugged and warm. 

Different enough to be better but not more expensive. 

Just look at the finish work. 

Flawless material and straight seams. 

Large, easy to handle two-way nylon zippers. 

A waist drawstring, and extra long sleeves 

that won't ride up. 

Even the inside seams are finished off 

with a special binding tape. 

And when you talk quality at Camp7 — 

The Finish is Just the Start. 

Cascade $52.50, Pamir $75 00. Vest $27 50 

Write (or catalog and Authorized Dealer list. 

Camp7, 802 South Sherman, Longmont. Colorado 80501 




World's 
thinnest 
chess set 
fits in your 
shirt pocket! 



Mali 




Introducing 
SHIRT POCKET 
CHESS & CHECKER SET* 

No slots. No magnets. No pegs. 

Fold it. drop it. turn it upside down— chess- 
men stay exactly in place. A new kind of self- 
adhering vinyl makes it possible. Shirt Pocket 
Chess really fits in your shirt pocket, folds to 
only 1/16 inch thick, weighs less than 2 
ounces— chessmen and all! Handsomely 
grained vinyl case— take it everywhere Flip 
over the Chessmen and it instantly converts to 
a Checker Set. Beginner or master, this is the 
portable set you've been^ 
waiting for. And what 
a fabulous gift! 




Start or stop 
game anytime 

*TM Pjleols pending 



SHIRT POCKET GAMES. INC 
P 0 Box 295 

New Hyde Park. N Y. 11040 

Send me sets of Shirt Pocket Chess at 
S2.S0 plus 50c each lor postage and 
handling I enclose $ 



NAME 

ADDRESS, 

CITY 

STATE 



ZIP_ 

CC 30 Money back it not delighted 



Draw-Tite 
TENTS 




Proven rugged and secure on the 
desolate crags of Mount Everest, 
Draw-Tites defy any weather, are 
extremely compact and lightweight, 
suspended from jointed aluminum 
framework. Move anywhere, even 
when erected. Sets up in just 4 
minutes. Size and style range for 
every purpose. 

Write today for your catalog 
and name of nearett dealer 

TENT. INC. 

SUBSIDIARY OF JOHNSON DIVERSIFIED. INC 

P.O. Box 966, Binghamton, NT. 13902 




IS MUCH- MORE. 
TWhtt A HiKE \H THE MLDEJWeSS . 

FOR PREeiNPo.VRlrEUS: 
NWM RAt FOOD rW-We\CX B'sWERS 
P.0.8«x 53i,CORVA.uJS,a?. 973^0 




own a genuine 
European 
alpenstock 

Imported handmade chestnut branch 
hiking-stick. Solid. Sturdy. Crested 
with a medallion. Additional medal- 
lions available depicting Interests and 
places you've been. Men's size $6.00; 
women's size $5.75. Add $1.00 for post- 
age and handling. Illinois residents add 
5% sales tax. 

u a ; m at 1821 West Roosevelt Road 

I IfcJIl II Dept. BP, Broadview, Illinois 60153 



'gi Backpacking 
Mountaineering 
& Camping 
li|JlM" Equipment 
Mail Orders Filled Promptly! 
Send .25$ For Illustrated 
Catalog. 

Adventurer i 

ist 51st Street Tulsa. Okla 74145 
918/628-1161 




Up Country. 
Up Stream. 
Be Prepared! 



Two portable i 
doors family 



id rugged accessories (or (he out- 



The folding and self-opening Hiking Staff for the 
overland traveler and ihe Wading Staff for the 
fisherman, 



The Hiking Staff, tested on a Ml. Everest climb, 
designed for strength and comfort with molded grip 
and leather straps. The 58" Wading Staff digs into 
ihe toughest polished stones in Ihe most turbulent 
stream walcrs. Attaches easily to waders. 

Stiffs feature lightweight (less than I lb.) aluminum 
alloy strength and durability, patented slide median 
Imm for simple folding and unfolding, indestructible 
tungsten carbide tips. 

Staffs fold to 20" Compact carrying cases. When 
ordering Hiking Staff, indicate desired size (56" 
58" or 60" } Each SI4 95 plus SOtf handling 

Send check or money order to 

THE FIREBALL COMPANY 
169-B Merrimac Street 
Woburn, Mass 01801 



I Milts, reside: 



add 3% sales tax) 




$3.95 



The new, fourth edition of High 
Trails Guide to the Pacific Crest 
Trail in Washington is now 
available. Completely revised, 
with 36 new maps and 14 new 
elevation charts. 

Signpost Publications 
16812 36th Ave. West 
Lynnwood Wa 98036 
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THE 1 ' ESSENTIAL BACKPACKER 

Who among us can walk into an equipment store 
or open a catalog without becoming mesmerized by the 
display of equipment. So, for the equipment freak inside 

all of us here is a sampling of some of the interesting 
things we have noticed lately. Not all new, but all fascinating. 



Thermometer 




Altimeter 





Wind Meter 



Weather-Measure Freak? 

Some packers, like Colin Fletcher, are temperature freaks. Others are always 
gauging the wind. We know a few who love to measure altitudes. Hardly any 
backpacker needs these instruments, but they sure keep you honest when you 
tell later of how cold it was, how strong the winds or how high you climbed. 



This Swiss-made Thommen Everest 
Pocket Altimeter/Barometer might be 
only a novelty for most backpackers, 
but it can be a valuable navigational 
instrument in mountaineering. Mod- 
els range from $79 for a 15,000-foot 
capacity to $115 for the 27,000-foot 
model. The plastic shock-proof case 
is contained within a 2V2 x 2V2 x 3 A 
inch leather outer cover. It reads in 
20-foot increments with an accuracy 
of plus or minus 30 feet and has a 
separate scale for barometric pres- 
sure. The AGA Corporation, 550 
County Avenue, Secaucus, New 
Jersey 07094. 



The Taylor Pocket Thermometer has 

a range from minus 50 to plus 120 
degrees. It comes in a plastic case and 
weighs a mere ounce. $3.25 from 
Holubar, Box 7, Boulder, Colorado 
80302. 

The two-ounce Dwyer Wind Meter is 

less than seven inches long with a 
low side scale that reads light breezes 
from 2 to 10 mph and a high range 
that measures up to 66 mph. (Higher 
winds than that are in the hurricane 
class — go home.) $6.50 from The Ski 
Hut, 1615 University Avenue, Berke- 
ley, California 94703. 
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Soap Up, Wash Down 

This one is in the realm of almost 
essential. Soppy is a one-time-only 
packet of soap for washing your down 
sleeping bag at home (best place is the 
bathtub). The manufacturer, Slee 
Buitensport of Holland, claims that 
the natural elements of the soap will 
harm neither the down-proofness of 
the cover nor the original oils of the 
down. $2.95 from Eastern Mountain 
Sports, 1041 Commonwealth Avenue, 
Boston, Massachusetts 02215. 
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NICKEL SILVER 
LEATHEH SIDE 
SHIE LUS AND 
NOSE GUARDS 



50MM 
HEAT TREATED 
DK. GREY/GREEN 
3.0 DENSITY 




SEND 2U FOR OUR CATALOG 

20. Box 1181, Cioleta, CA. 93(07 
Ph. (805} 9641816 

DEALER INQUIRIES INVIUU Z 




UiUte ioi F/tee 
Catalogue 



IT'S COfPACT! 

-but the UountrU.ne.eA 
contain!, eveAtj thing 
a kit designed ion 
uiildeAneAi tnaveZeAi 
hhould have, at an 
"unbeatable." piice. 
Contenti: talt tabt, 
antibiotic ointment, 
a&pitiin, antacid, mo- 
tion iickneit tableXi, 
adhuivz tape, antihac- 
teAial ioap, gauze padA, 
/ gauze bandage, bandaidi, 
y imcct Ke.peXA.ent, needle, 
" tsseeztKi, moleskin, lazon 
blade, and Swivivit Manual. 
A peA&ect giit'. Available at 
backpacking ihop6 oi iend $7 
to= fiLPlNBftW 

3839 Brockton Ave. 
Riverside, Ca. 92501 

VealeA InouiAiei Invited 



shelburne 
spinners 

Pdtkage to make lerrifically 
warm wool hat from natural 
handspun yam— $11.00 ppd- 
or order our yarm. Brochure 25«. 
L with natural dyer/ V jrn -impla — 75ff 
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Muriel Cake Boi *51 Burlington, Vermont OS401 



KEEWAYDIN CANOES 

"Winner of the Nationals" 

Designed for heavy water. Suited for touring & 
wilderness exploring. Traditional canoe appearance 
with ash rails, thwarts & rawhide woven seats. 

SNOWSHOE FURNITURE 

White ash & rawhide with durable finish. Hand made 
by the same Vermont Craftsmen who make our 
snowshoes. 

TUBBS SNOWSHOES 

"The Quiet Revolution" 
15 great designs from Vermont Tubbs Please see page 7 



Vermont tubbs 

FORESTDALE. VERMONT 05745 



Please send your brochure & price list for the following: 
□ CANOES □ SNOWSHOES Q IURNITURE 

Name 



Address. 
City 



State. 
BP 



-Zip. 




"Headmaster" by American Safety, manufactur- 
ers of recreation safety helmets. Lightweight 
fiberglass helmet designed for mountain climb- 
ers, spelunkers, and free flight enthusiasts. 
Available in orange and white, sized sm, med, 
Ig, and ex-lg, with or without aeration vents. 
Featuring dual vector harness system. Write 
for brochure. Dealer inquiries invited. 

nRfHRfJI AMERICAN SAFETY EQUIPMENT 
M J» J» J CORPORATION 

^Efilivl RECREATION PRODUCTS GROUP 

7652 Burnet Avenue. Van Nuys, Calif. 91405 
Telephone (213) 989-2940 



We're a bridge 
between 
science and you. 




We're Educational Expeditions Inter 
national, a non-profit organization that 
offers men and women of all ages the 
opportunity to join prominent scientists 
in research projects around the world. 
Archaeology, anthropology, astronomy, 
ecology, geology, and marine sciences. 
No professional requirements, teams are 
taught what they need to know to be 
productive in the field. Your financial 
participation helps to fund the expedi- 
tion your physical and intellectual 
participation contributes to man's 
knowledge. 2 to 5 weeks. S490-S990 
plus airfare. 

For information, write: 

Educational Expeditions International Dept. BP-7 
68 Leonard Street/Belmont, Massachusetts 02178 
Phone: (617) 489-3030 
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ime cold remedy. 
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For quick relief of chattering teeth, red noses and general body discomfort due to cold ft^ 
weather, take PolarGuard on your next camping trip. ii 

Fortrel PolarGuard from Celanese is the only continuous filament polyester fiber- 
fill for sleeping bags. Continuous filament means that the insulation can't break up 
and cause a cold spot during the night, which could cause a runny nose by 
morning. 

And even if it should happen to rain, there's no need to worry about the dis- 
comfort caused by a sleeping bag that mats or clumps. 

Because Fortrel PolarGuard won't. Whether it gets wet in the rain or in the 
washing machine. 

So if cold or redness of the nose was present on your last camping trip, 
consult PolarGuard immediately. 

FORTREL 




Fortrel* and PolarGuard* are trademarks of Fiber Industries, inc.. a subsidiary ot Celanese Corporation. 



FOR SLEEPING BAGS 
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